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ABSTRACT 

The Selected Indian Reservation Program established 
under the Economic Development Administration in 1967 vas evaluated 
in terms of actual or potential job creation via detailed assessment 
of EDA activities on 16 reserva^tions, discussions at the regional and 
national levels of EDA program tools (public vork grants/loans^ 
business development loans, technical assistance grants, and plaruing 
grants) vith Indian program staff. General results indicated that as 
of April 1970: total EDA assistance was $112,872,188; EDA approved 
111 projects and $44,000,000 for the projects on the 16 original 
reservations; these projects created or saved 2,305 jobs of which 
1,941 were newly created; the bulk of EDA funds went for public works 
(85%); neither the business loan nor the technical assistance program 
had been very significant; the planning assistance program showed 
promise but needed much improvement; the EDA program was generally 
well regarded by most Indian leaders; there was substantial 
improvement in job development on at least 4 reservations, 
considerable help on 5 others, and marginal results on the remaining 
7; tribal development specialists* expertise, continuity of tribal 
government, market proximity, and resource availability were 
correlated with successes; EDA program fragmentation (separate 
program tools and separate hierarchies) had not served the program 
well. (JC) 
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FOREWORD 

The original field work for this report began in January 1971 and was carried out 
overa 12-month period, the last reservation having been visited in January 1972. As is the 
case in many areas which are in the early stages of development, conditions may change 
rapidly in the course of a few months. Accordingly, the situation which existed on some 
of the reservations during the site visits may have changed substantially at the time this 
final report was prepared* 

This report covers the 16 reservations which were originally selected for the so-called 
Action List under the Selected Indian Reservation Program in 1967. The data in tables 1 
and 2 pertaining to the totality of EDA's projects on Indian reservations has been updat- 
ed to reflect the situation as of April 30^ 1972* However, information concerning the 16 
reservations studied, reflects the situation as of the fieldwork* 



REPORT HIGHLIGHTS 



Background for the Study 

The EDA Selected Indian Reservation Program was established by the Economic 
Development Administration in 1967 to carry out a comprehensive development strategy 
on a selected list of Indian reservations. These reservations were considered most likely to 
achieve self-sustaining economic development through the proper use of Federal 
assistance. Sixteen reservations were originally named to an Action List for this purpose. 
Five additional reservations were named subsequently. 

* As a part of EDA's continuing process for evaluation of its programs, EDA decided 
to undertake an evaluation of the Selected Indian Reservation Program. A team of experi- 
enced evaluators from Boise Cascade's Center for Community Development began visiting 
reservations in 1971. This report represents the findings, conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of the evaluation team with respect to the 16 original reservations on the Action 
List. 

The methodology involved a detailed examination of each EDA-approved project on 
all 16 reservations.* in addition to examining program records^ the evaluators interviewed 
EDA personnel, tribal leaders and planners, managers of EDA-funded projects, and others 
involved with economic development. The principal criteria used m the evaluation were 
actual job creation traceable to the projects and improved development potential result- 
mg from the projects. 



Overall Impact 

As of April 3G, 1972 , the total amount of EDA assistance to all 
Indian reservations was $1 12,872,188, of which $55»61 1>757 or 49 percent went to the 
21 reservations on the Action List. In fiscal years 1968, 1969, 1970 and 1971, the 
percentage of EDA assistance to Action List reservations rose to 52 percent of the funds 
expended on all Indian reservations'. The total population of the Action List comprises 
about half of all Indians residing on Federal reservations. 



*Tht lift^dvationsindudedlnthc study weic: 



Anaetu Island, Ataska 
Bl3Ckfe«t, Montana 
Crow, Montana 
Crow Cteek, South Dakota 
Fort Berthold, Noith Dakota 
Gila Rtver, Arizona 



J^^i Bfukp South Dakota 
McscaIeio,>fcw Mexico 
Navajo, Apzona/Ncw Mexico/ 
Utah 

Pine Ridge, South Dakota 
Red Lake, Minnesota 



Rosebud, South Dakota 
Salt RtvcT, Arizona 
San CaiLos, Arizona 
Stanching Rock,Noit])/ 

South Dakota 
Zuni, New Mexico 
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Overall, EDA approved 1 1 1 projects* for the 1 6 original Action List reservations, 
obligatifig funds approximating 544^000,000. These projects were credited with having 
created or saved the equivalent of 2305 jobs of which 1,94 1 were new!y-created, with an 
additional 1,800 jobs projected for undertakings wliich have not yet ba'n completed. 

The evaluation team judged that the program had 5;ignificantly improved the 
potential for economic development on a majority of the reservations. 

The bulk of EDA tunds went for public works to support industrial development^ 
including industrial parks, but projects for tourism complexes and community service 
represented large commitments of EDA funds. Neither the business loan program nor the 
technical assistance program has been significant. The planning assistance program has 
shown promise, but needs considerable improvement. 

The EDA program is well-regarded by most of the Indian leaders on the 16 Action 
List reservations. The principal complaints appear to stem from the feeling that it takes 
too long to process projects and that confusing information is received from the various 
program sources. 

The overall results of the program varied from reservation to reservation. The pro- 
gram helped substantially in providingjobs and/or improvingdevelopment potential on at 
least four of the 16 reservations; and i; provided considerable help on five additional 
reservations, aUhough it is still too eariy to assess the results. Results have been marginal 
on the remaining seven. 

Continuity of tribal government, ability of tribal development specialists^ location 
near markets, and availability of resources were most closely associated with development 
progress. Conversely, lack of resources, isolation, frequent changes in tribal government, 
and inadequate personnel were most closely associated with lack of development pro- 
gress. 

Within EDA, the program is faced with the reluctance of many regional offices to 
acknowledge the existence of an Action Ust» or at least pay attention to it in their own 
priority systems. The importance of the Indian desk in overcoming indifference to the 
program within EDA and in coordinating projects cannot be overemphasized. The Indian 
desk should be strengthened and expanded and provided with funds to help Indian 
reservations with overall industrial development and tourism promotion. 

Coordination of EDA program tools is very important for Indian reservations. The 
funding of industrial parks^ tourism complexes and commercial centers should go hand- 
in-hand with the technical and management assistance^ as well business loans required 



*ThfOughout this report^ the wofd "projects" used to reflect a single undertaking (such as an industrial paii or 
tourism complex) whieh may consist or one or more specific appfovals by FDA. 
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to make the projects effective. The fragmentation of the EDA program into separate 
program tools, each administered by a separate hi<?rarchy of officials, has not served the 
Indian program well. 

Public Works 

Public works grants and loans had the greatest impact on the reservations in terms of 
job development and impact on the potential of the reservations for future job develop- 
ment. However, they accounted for about 85 percent of all the funds expended. 

Sixty-six approved public works projects, totaling $37.5 million in grants and loans 
were examined by the evaluation team during their visits to the reservations. These 
projects included 15 industrial parks> 10 tourism complexes, 29 projects providing a 
specific piece of infrastructure (such as a road or a dock)^ and 12 projects of a com* 
munity service nature (such as a community building). Of these 66 developments^ only 44 
were completed at the time of the field visits. Fifteen developments were nearing comple- 
tion^ and the remaining seven efforts had not yet begun construction. 

Tourism facilities accounted for a large part of the pubUc works expenditures (36 
percent). Despite the appropriateness of providing tourism facilities for eeonomie 
development on the reservations, the evaluation team thought that many of the tourism 
projeets were over-planned and excessive in cost. 

A total of approximately K941 jobs had been created thus far as a direct result of 
the public works projects. Of these, roughly 1,687 went to Indians. Projected jobs, vvith 
reasonable chances of realization, amounted to an additional 1,800 jobs. 

Virtually all the tribal leaders reported that specifie public works projeets were 
among the most important Federal contributions to fostering development on the reserva- 
tions. These projects had cleariy demonstrated to the tribes that progress in economic 
development was now at least possible. Tribal leaders almost without exception pomted 
to these projects with pride and as testimony to the accomplishments of their administra- 
tions. 

EDA has a considerable mvestment in mdustrial parks and tourism complexes on 
these reservations. Nevertheless there is a good chanee that much of this mvestment will 
go to nought unless the tribes receive considerable help with mdustrial development and 
tourism promotion efforts. 

The community development projects and community service buildings appeared to 
be worthwhile projects even though many did not result in immediate job generation or 
even apparent improvement of development potential Commercial centers for retail 
services ^re needed on many of the reservations but if sueh projects are approved they 
should be accompanied by assurances of business loans and by considerable technical and 
management assistance. 

8 
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Business Development Loans 



Tlic use of the EDA business development loan program tool has, except in one or 
two instances, not been effective. Despite the greut need for cupita! for Indian develop- 
ment, only 13 business development projects were approved for the 16 reservations^and 
three of these were subsequently cancelled or suspended.. Two additional projects 
were finished but remain unoccupied. Only four of the remaining eight are not 
clouded by some additional factor,for example^ accounting for only a few jobs. 
One of these four was completed in 1966 before the Selected Reservation Program 
was started^nd one has not yet been completed. 

Tlie two princtpul rcusons why more business loans un; not used in Indian develop- 
ment ure (1) it is difiicult to generate viable business projects, and (2) the lengthy 
processing time discouruges potential applicants. 

If funds are lobe made available througli EDA for badness ventures, some considera- 
tion slioulcl be given to providing equity and/or venture capital. Lack of such capital 
appears to be a principal factor in disqualifying proposed ventures for EDA or other 
financing. It should be recognized that such capital should only be made available in 
connection with careful financial analysis of proposed projects and considerable technical 
assistance. The provision of venture capital funds to community development corpora- 
tions by OEO may well be a useful model for EDA to study in this regard. 

In any event, even if it is proved iafeasible to make equity capital available, the 
reservations will need technical and planning assistance in much larger amounts if they are 
to be expected to make greater use of the business loan program. 

Technical Assistance 

Tliere v^as little evidence that the technical assistance program had made any impact 
on the original 16 Action Ust reservations. None of the 17 approved technical assistance 
projects were considered to have been responsible for any jobs, und only four seemed to 
have produced jny positive results. It should be kept in mind, however, that the total cost 
of these projects was only $269,050, which is considerably less than certain public works 
projects which were also ineffective. 

Considerable rethinking is needed about t*ie way in which technical assistance is 
made available to the reservations. Instead of relying on the traditional method under 
which an outside speciahst studies a problem, prepares a report^ submits the report, and is 
never heard from again^ EDA should provide a program of training and technical assist- 
ance under which outside specialists work along with tribal development personnel on 
projects and, in effect, train them on the job. Sound and capable individuals should be 
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employed under technical assistance contracts to develop a continuing one-to-one rela- 
tionship witli tribal development personnel as they work together on viable projects, and 
tile skills and experience of the expert are transferred to the tribe. 

Technical assistance also needs to be made an integral part of the planning process 
on the reservation. Too often it is provided on a one-time basis without real thought 
being given to where the project fits into the development plan and who is going to carry 
out the recommendations. 

In addition, more care needs to be given to monitoring technical assistance. Many of 
the projects were superficial and iVlisleading, or unresponsive to tribal needs. 

Planning Assistance 

Fifteen of the 16 reservations in the study receive some form of financial 
assistance in their planning efforts from EDA. Three reservations in Arizona-received 
plahiiing assistance under the statewide grant to the Indian Development District of 
Arizona (IDDA), three other reservations were assisted through district planning grants, 
and the nine remaining reservations received planning grants directly. Excluding the funds 
to IDDA, which are difficult to prorate on a reservation-specific basis, some 5900,960 in 
planning grants were distributed to the reservations in the study. As a whole, these grants 
were the most cost effective of all the program toots in imprcWng the future development 
potential of the reservations. 

Activities performed by reservation planners differed widely from tribe to tribe. 
There was no clear consensus of what reservation planning and development should 
encompass. Some planners were in fact administrative officers who took on a wide range 
of assignments related to tribal affairs. Other planners were primarily concerned with 
promotion of economic activities. Still other planners performed the more traditional 
functions of plan formulation and development. 

The results of the planning grant program have varied from reservation to reserva* 
tion. At best, planning grants have permitted the tribes to employ capable individuals 
who have made extraordinary contributions to reservation development. At worst, 
planning grants have only provided additional patronage for the tribal establishment. 

The planning grant program needs to be expanded and improved. More training 
needs to be provided for planners. Planning grants should be based upon carefully 
planned work programs taking into consideration the need fbr technical assistance, the 
need for support of other projects such as public works or business loans, and the 
availability of resources from other planning support agencies. 
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The district and statewide planning programs did not serve as effective substitutes 
for individual reservation planning programs. Unless it is necessary from the standpoint of 
economy, individual planning grants are preferred on a priority basis. District grants 
might be considered as supplementary, particularly for the provision of added technical 
resources. 



Recommendations 

Public Works Prefects 

1 , More care should be given to the planning process on reservations so that public 
works projects result from planning activities and do not precede fully- 
developed planning strategies. The full consequences of projecCs cannot be 
determined if they are analyzed separately. The decision to proceed with a 
project should be based upon well-conceived development plans which have 
considered everything which needs to be done to make the plans successful. 

2, If the industrial parks created on Indian reservations with EDA funds are to be 
successful Indian developers should be assisted in their industrial development 
efforts more heavily than at present, EDA should assume greater responsibility 
for helping with industrial promotion. Programs should be established to help 
Indians identify those industries which have the greatest potential for location 
on the reservations- 

3, EDA should provide assistance to the Indian reservations in seeing to it that 
their new tourist complexes are effectively managed and promoted. The size 
and scope of many of the new tourism resorts being built on reservations with 
EDA grants makes it imperative that EDA commit sizeable resources in helping 
the Indians succeed with tourist ventures, 

4, fJse of the EDA public works program tool for commercial centers on Indian 
reservations is needed. However, such use should be fully supported with 
business development loans* management and technical assistance. Many Indian 
communities lack commercial services and others are being exploited by 
non-Indian entrepreneurs. 

5, While their economic development impact may be low. EDA should give 
priority to approving necessary service protects whidi cannot be funded by 
other agencies. Such facilities are badly needed on most reservations and their 
long-run impact on Indian development is certainly favorable- 
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Business Development Loans 



L Greatly increased amounts of technical assistance and lor planning Ju uh ought 
to be made amiable to help business enterprises which qiiahjy for business 
development loan funds. Many of the businesses which locate on reservations 
need help in management and in the solution of business problems. 

2. Consideration should be given to modification of the lyiisiness development 
loan program, by regulation or legislation, so that funds could bi* made 
available on an eQuity basis for business development on Indian reservations. 
Vie expenditure of such funds should be preceded by thorough business 
analysis and followed by extensive technical assistance. 

Technical Assistance Projects 

1. Emphasis should be placed upon the provision of qualified economic develop- 
ment specialists who can work along with tribal development personnel to 
develop specific projects or processes and who can fms their skills on while 
doing so. While such technical assistance need not necessarily be on a full-time 
basis, provision should be made for continuity of personnel, so that the same 
specialist works with the same reservation over a substantial period of time. 

2. As a supplement to the current range of technical assistance projects, EDA 
should consider setting up a nationwide training and technical assistance effort 
to provide short-term, {yroject-specific services to the reservations through the 
use of outside and agency specialists. Patterned after the model currently in use 
by HUD and OEO, this program would provide qualified specialists on a con- 
sultant basis to help analyze potential projects, to assist in project develop- 
ment> to provide assistance to on-going ventures, and to help th; tribe to locate 
and secure other outside assistance as needed- Assignments could range from 
one day to several weeks in length. In those areas where several reservations 
have similar needs> as say in motel and tourist complex management> EDA 
miglit consider employing full-time specialists to provide needed assistance to 
these re:>ervations. Hie availability of a nationwide pool of on-call specialists 
willing and able to assist the reservations with specific program needs would 
greatly strengthen the overall development efforts on the reservations. 

3. Technical assistance should be used more Intensively and extensively to help 
the Indian reservations to promoie their industrial parks and their tourism 
complexes. Consideration should also be given to a technical assistance effort 
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which would not only promote specific industrial park and tourism projects, 
but which would also pi-omote industrial location and tourism on all the reser- 
vations. Technical assistance should be used to make sure that commercial 
developments are fully tenanted, 

4, More stress should be placed on involving tribal members in the design and 
conduct of technical assistance projects To encourage this participation, EDA 
might in fact require that a plan for tribal involvement be developed as an 
integral part of every application for assistance, Tliis might simply take the 
form of the designation of one or more individuals who would represent the 
tribe during the contract period and who could devote a specific block of time 
to the study. The details of the relationship would be worked out with the 
outside expert after his designation and would require the approval of both the 
tribe and EDA- 

5, Steps should be taken to insure that the technical assistance projects are 
integrated withm the overall economic development strategy for the reser- 
vations. While it is certainly no problem to justify virtually any project as being 

- consistent with economic development, it is important ihat the projects 
approved be timely and responsive to other reservation development activities> 
It might be reasonable to request the tribes to list other related activities in 
process as a necessary condition for approval of a project, Tliis will help insure 
that the results of the technical assistance effort are promptly channeled into 
the general stream of ongoing development activities. 

6, All action alternatives recommended as a result of technical assistance project 
should include implementution strategies to guide the resermions in their sub- 
sequent action. It is not sufficient, for instance, to indicate that a venture is 
feasible at a certain size of operation. Included must also bo a plan for bringing 
the feasible venture to realization. Alternative sources of capital, reputable 
suppliers^ marketing strategies, tectmological alternatives, and other critical 
business information need to be provided to the tribe. Otherwise, many feasible 
ventures will fail because the tribes lack the necessary know-how. 

^ 7, 7b insure that quality is nmintained at a iiigh levei EDA siiould consider 
installing a simple evaluation and monitoring system on a project-by-project 
basis. Standardized and straiglit forward evaluation forms could be developed 
for use by the outside consultants, the tribe, and designated EDA staff at both 
the regional and national levels for recording their reactions to the technical 
assistance effort in question. Items on these forms might include a statement of 
the problem area, the type of assistance provided, the extent of tribal 
participation, the quality of the assistance and its usefulness to (he tribe. To 
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help insure that this system is not viewed as yet another bureauaatic require- 
mentv EDA will have to stress the importance of the effort and demonstrate 
this by providing responsive follow-up where appropriate. Thus, for example, if 
a tribe reports back that it is unsatisfied with the information being generated 
by a consultant, EDA should promptly investigate and take remedial action. 

Planning Assistance 

1 . More planning grant funds should be made available. Tliere is considerable need 
for more planning work to be done on many of the reservations and more 
eapable full-time personnel are needed. 

2. More pre-planning ^hoidd be a< complished before planning grants are appro ved. 
A clear understanding needs to be reached between EDA and the tribes on 
what the planning grants are to be used for. A specific work program should be 
established each year in advance of the approval of each planning grant. Con- 
sideration should be given to other related program funds from OEO, HUD and 
BIA. 

3. Tliere should be miab clo!>Cr coordination between lechnical assistance and 
planning. Technical assistance should be used to help train and assist planners. 
In general, planning funds should be used to hire full-time personnel on the 
reservations;. Technical assistance funds should be used to hire outside 
specialists. Tlie two should be planned for and utilized together to get the 
maximum effect. 

4. Much more agency and outside help should be enlisted in changing the planning 
approach to a more structured, sectoral approach to planning and development. 
Tlie advantages and obstacles to sectoral planning should be discussed at length 
at all operating levels of EDA. Procedures for explaining the approach to 
reservation leaders should be developed and opera tionalized. Ongoing assistance 
should be made available to the reservations in applying the approach to their 
specific plannmg needs. 

5. Emphasis should be placed on the recruitment and training of local tribal 
members for EDA-funded planning staffs. The use of non-tribal members as 
planners in the early stages of the planning cycle should not be discouraged, so 
long as they are clearly quatifled and have the support of tribal leaders. 
However, every effort should be made to encourage these planners to train 
their replacements from among the tribe* Additional training materials and 
work shops should be arranged by EDA to supplement the on-the-job experi- 
ence of the tribal planners and planning trainees. 
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6. A pool of technical experts should be assembled by EDA to assist the 
reservations In their planning efforts on an on-call basis, ThC'^e experts would 
rang^ from resource-specific experts (sucli as forest and water resource 
specialists) to qualified generalists (such as experienced develops aM planners). 
This pool of specialists could either be assembled and managed directly by 
EDA - at the national or regional level - or by an outside consultant firm on a 
contractual basis (as is done by HUD and OEO)- 

7. The use of district and statewide planning grants as a substitute for individual 
reservation grants should be discontinued. There may be a useful role for such 
grants, but not as a substitute for reservation-specific planning grants. Where 
budgetary constraints limit the size and number of reservation planning grants, 
the district grants may in fact be the most effective way of assisting the 
neglected reservations. However, the best function for such grants should be to 
provide technical support for reservation-funded planners rather than to 
attempt district-wide coordination and cooperation. 

Overall Program 

L The concept of an Indian Desk sliould be continued and strengthened. It is 
absolutely necessary for Indian reservations to have someone at headquarters 
and at the regions to help them communicate with program officials, to help 
coordinate program applications, and to plead on their behalf for program 
funds, 

2. Consideratio. should be given to providing the Indian Desk with funds for 
mtionwide promotion of Indian industrial development and tourism. EDA has 
a substantial investment in industrial parks and tounsm complexes on Indian 
resenrations. In order to realize on that investment, additional funds are needed 
for promotion on both a national and individual reservation basis. 

3. EDA should continue its efforts to simplify and speed up project processing. 
Prompt project approvals will do much to speed up development efforts on the 
reservations. However, speedy processing should never be accomphshed at the 
expense of careful project assessment and full coordination of projects among 
the various program tools. 

4. More attention should be paid to using the program tools on a coordinated 
basis. When appropriate, technical assistance and business bans should be 
planned for at the same time as public works projects are approved. Manage- 
ment assistance should be provided for marginal business ventures. 

15 
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CHAPTER ONE 



RESERVATION DEVELOPMENT AND THE ROLE OF EDA 

Introduction 

Indian economic development is a national problem of growing concern. The rising 
mood of Indian assertiveness has combined with a lieightening of the national awareness 
to elevate the first American Jn our collective consciousness. The observer is ever more 
aware of the legacy of injustice imposed on the American Indian by the white man and 
by the inability of compensatory programs to provide effective redress. The individual 
Indian is often torn between a desire to remain with his diminishing land in an effort to 
recover the essence of his culture and a temptation to adapt to the non-reservation world 
in an effort to increase his material well-being. In either case, the Indi?.n is deprived 
through educational curricula, personal experience, and public discrimination of a 
genuine opportunity to be successful. 

The Indian has until recently been denied a relevant role in formulating the 
important decisions affecting the livelihood and well-being of his tribe- In the last uecade^ 
however, there has been a slow, but growing awareness of the need to permit Indian tribes 
to assume greater control over their own destinies. The various Federal agencies which 
provide services to the Indian people are beginning to be more responsive to the Indian 
voice. 

Increased well-being for both cunent and future generations of the Indian people 
requires more than a renewed pride in their values and a stronger voice in their internal 
affairs. M^or improvement in the living conditions on the reservation homelands is 
required to make them compatible with the values and standards inculcated on the 
Indians* by the dominant white culture- Continual development of Indian reservations 
along the lines desired by the Indian people, moreover, will require a measure of 
economic as well as legal autonomy from the surrounding society. Emerging Indian 
leaders are likely in any case to become increasingly restive with a dependence on govern- 
mental support which shapes their policies and controls their future. 

Economic development under the overall control of the tribal government is one 
way in which Indians can both affect their current situation and buiU for a more self- 
sufficient future- A cooperative process of choosing priorities and planning for their 
implementation, which is led by indigeno'js Indian leadership, can provide the necessary 
element of community involvement in the development process. And genuine economic 
development, consisting of thouglitfut identification of exploitable reservation resources, 
capable development of enterprises based on these assets, and the use of initial revenues 
and profits to fuel subsequent development, can provide strong support for the evolution 
of a more prosperous and self-reiiant Jndiari people. 
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The Scope of the Problem 



For over a century, the Federal Government has assumed an explicit position of 
providing assistance to the American Indian to enable him to attain economic st'lf- 
sufficiency. Yet, all available stalistics vividly reflect the lack of any, but token, siicccbs to 
date. While data \ary from source to source^ it is clear that the economic plight of the 
American Indian is unparalleled among the subpopulations of the United States. 

Tliere are close to 700,000 Indians living in the United States, of which approxi- 
mately two-tllirds (478,000) reside on reservations or other areas designated as Indian 
areas by EDA. The potential reservation labor force can thus be estimated at aroimd 
125,000. Tie average rate of unemployment hovers at 50 percent, with some reservations 
experiencing rates of imemployment exceeding 80 percent. Of those who find work, most 
are underemployed and earn meager wages. The average Indian income is under S2»000 
annually, and only about 10 percent of Indian families have annual incomes exceeding 
$5^000. Community facilities^ housing stock, and related educational and social con- 
ditions reflect this poverty. 

The decade of the 1960*s was without question a period of remarkable economic 
progress on the reservations, when compared against previous times. Of the more than 
150 industrial enterprises operating on reservations at present, less than 20 predate i960, 
rhc number of industrial jobs on or near reservations increased fivefold, from 1,000 to 
5,000, during this period. Yet, even if the absolute growth of the 1960'sis again realized 
in the 1970's, only a small contribution will Iiavc been made in countering the staggering 
rates of unemployment and underemployment. 

Goals for Reservation Development* 

There is a common tendency to draw analogies between the economic problems of 
reservation Indians and those of other minority groups or of the rural poor in general. It 
is certainly true that much of the pathology associated with severe poverty is common to 
Indian and non-Indian poor alike. Yet the issues and underlying factors which have 
produced and which sustain reservation poverty are sufficiently unique to warrant 
separate analysis. Tlie following are perhaps the most salient of these: 



*lt IS important to lemmn cognij^ant -^f ihe many dirrcrcnce^ both culturally and lopographivally anient; Indian 
Rcservatjons. Maiked variations cxtit in such factors as proximity io major vf.onomtc centers. p:nvt3\ ai^Lcssibiliiy « 
climate^ avaitAbtllt> of exploitable natural rcsv^iJri^cs* size and (Composition of bbor fori^c, manutil skitts ot tht Ijbor 
force, entfeprtnctirmJ stclUSf attitudes tov/ai(j (xonomit development, ^aifability of cajntjl and nnaiivial ti^sist4tiivct 
stability and commitment of tribal Ecadershipi AU tlicsc frctors affect recurvation development. Conscitu<:ntly no 
single strategy wiU have universal applicability, IIo^vct* there arc ^.erlain issues common to mosi if not itt 
reservations* vihich can serve as a b aw on winch to build rcscrvation-sp^cifli; strategies. 



L Cultural Values, The traditional entrepreneurial ormanagerial values which are 
associated with many other cultures are largely lacking in Indian traditions, and 
consequently there has never been developed an entrepreneurial or managerial class. 
Indian habits of thought, by and large, do not naturally fall into contemporary money- 
making patterns. Consequently, the creation of economic values and self-sustaining 
economic entities does not come easily to Indians. Thinking in monetary terms, com- 
panng costs and benefits, and engaging in producing and selling are activities which must 
be transplanted to the reservation for economic development projects to be viable. 

Furthermore^ the distinction in job categories between those who give orders and 
those who follovi^ these orders is alien to some Indian cultures. For example, among 
Apaches one tribal member never tells a fellow tribesman whstX to do, even with regard to 
the most simple of tasks with dear resultant material ends. Relationships are considered 
more important than end products, Thus^ the degree of specialization and managerial 
hierarchy common to many industrial and commercial enterprises is partly incompatible 
with Indian values, 

2, A Sensd of Community, Indian tribes, by and targe, tend to have a greater sense 
of community than do most Americans, Whether this sense of belonging to a community 
or tribe is inherent in Indian culture, a product of isolation, or a product of repression is 
relatively unimportant to economic development. What is important is tliat because there 
is tills sense of community^ economic activities which are tribal in nature tend to be more 
relevant in Indian situations than they are in non-Indian situations, Tlius, projects which 
involve communal ownership tend to be more appropriate in the Indian setting than in 
other economic development situations. 

However^ working as a counteractive force is the strong influence of the dominant 
outside white culture which stresses individual achievement and pays tribute to individual 
success models. Young Indians are subjected to this force in school and through tele- 
vision, cinema, and books. Consequently, many Indians find themselves torn between 
their communal heritage and their desire for personal success. As a result, many of the 
more gifted Indians have left the reservation. In other cases, such as Annette island, there 
is growing internal conflict between those supporting a communal economy and those 
wanting greater entrepreneurial opportunities, 

3, Isolation, Most Indian tribes are isolated not only culturally, but also geograph- 
ically from the mainstreams of American society. Such isolation is responsible for m^or 
obstacles to economic development. It is generally more difficult for economic develop- 
ment activities on Indian reservations lo compete effectively in large markets. Isolation 
not only deprives Indians of access to markets, but it is also responsible for difficulties of 
access to venture capital, to entrepreneurial ideas, and to management resources. 
Moreover, even when economic considerations arc still favorable, many firms vAl\ not 
locate on a reservation because they cannot - or think they cannot - induce their key 
managers to relocate on isolated reservations, 
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On tlie other hand, there are forces at work which may in fact convert this isolation 
into a major economic asset. Foremost among these are counter-urbanization trends, 
greater leisure and a growing rccreation/camping/tourist population, and greater natural 
attention to ecological problems and man/nature imbalance^. While none of these forces 
alone will be adequate to place sudden premiums on reservation development, collectively 
these factors may in fact lead to the restructuring and reshaping of the Nation's economy 
and its related locational characteristics. As a result, the abundant and isolated reservation 
lands may gradually become more attractive to industry and tourist activities, 

4. A Special Relationship iviV/j the Land. Indian culture, religion and tradition, 
and economic pursuits have largely been land*based. The American Indian is accordingly 
more sensitive to his natural environment and its preservation than are most other groups 
witlun the Nation. Moreover, as a consequence of his treatment and domination at the 
hands of the white man, the land currently allotted to him through a series of treaties and 
legislation represents his main remaining link wit'i his cultural heritage. Accordingly, the 
Indian views any activities affecting the use of his land with considerable caution and 
suspicion. 

While the Indians as a group are not land poor (the average reservation population 
density is only on^ person per four square milesX the land is largely of poor quality. It is 
difficult to assemble areas suitable for farming and ranching. The oil and mineral 
resources on most of this land arc minimal. Furthermore^ reservation lands cannot be 
mortgaged nor made subject to foreclosure. This greatly hmits the availability of credit to 
Indians for economic undertakings. 

5. Political History. The political history of Indian-white relationships is such as 
to make it difticult for Indians and whites to forge meaningful economic partnerships. 
The pohtical history of Indian-white relationships is replete with examples where the 
white man, eager for personal gain^ took advantage of the Indian. The economic plight of 
many Indian tribes today stems directly from this past exploitation. Nevertheless, white 
society has most of the entrepreneurial and managerial knowledge about economic 
development and most of the capital investment funds which are required for economic 
development, and the Indians must develop productive and mutually trusting 
relationships with white persons. To the extent that Indian history adversely affects their 
ability to do so, economic development on Indian reservations becomes more difficult. 

Given these factors^ it is clear that reservation development is both unique and 
difficult. The solutions which have been tested and found successful in other rural areas 
may be clearly inappropriate for the reservations. Nevertheless^ the Indians living on 
reservations have certain basic requirements which can best be met by reservation 
development programs. These may be summarized as follows: 
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1 , Tfie Seed for Self-Sustaimng Atihities. The need for self^ustaining activities is 
inherent in the economic development process. It is based on the assumption that 
economic development for uiiy entity cannot be based on continuing supt^ort from 
outside boun es. If economic development is to be effective, it must move in the direction 
of itctmtieb that ^re intierently able to continue to stay in production without outside 
subsidy, in other words, economic activities must be profitable. Economic activities must 
be pjdnncd so that eventually tliey will take in more money than they pay out. This does 
not preclude initial subsidies of varying magnitude, but such subsidies must be justified 
on the basis that they will eventually become unnecessary and the activity will be capable 
of sustaining itself. To operate from any other assumption would be to accept the 
necessity of continuing subsidy^ and such subsidy, no matter how valid and justifiable^ 
would have to be assessed under a discipline other than economic development, 

2, An Adequate Standard of Living. It must also be apparent that the economic 
development system sought for a reservation should eventually provide the members of 
tlie tribe with an adtquate standard of living. There is no other sector of American 
society which has a greater claim on our economy and our government for assistance in 
attaining an adequate standard of living. It may be that something else in addition to 
economic development assistance is required to achieve such a goal for some tribes, but at 
least the objective of economic development stiould aspire to the production of sufficient 
goods and services so to provide an adequate standard of living, 

3, Opportunities for Self-Development. An adequate standard of living is not, by 
itself, enough. Individuals must have opportunities witliin the economic system on the 
reservation to challenge their talents and achieve individual and communal goals. 
Individuals should have additional opportunities, witliin the framework of the society and 
economy, to exercise maximum feasible freedom of choice in the pursuit of useful and 
rewarding occupations. Obviously, the isolation of most reservations and the scale of their 
economies will severely limit such freedom for those who choose to renjain on the 
reservations. However, those who prefer to give up opportunities which exist only off the 
reservation in order to enjoy the other advantages of the reservation culture sliould not, 
by virtue of tliat choice, be restricted to menial and unrewarding occupations, 

4, Indian Self -De termination. We must accept t!ie values of Indian traditions and 
culture and construct the economic development system so as to preserve and strengtlien 
those values. Outsiders cannot define the values for the tribes, nor can they determine 
when any particular activity is destructive, supportive or neutral There will undoubtedly 
be many difficuU decisions, involving trade-offs between traditional values and 
opportunities for economic growth, and men will disagree on what decisions ouglu to be 
made. Any system for providing economic development assistance to Indian reservations 
ouglit therefore to provide for considerable input from a democratic decision -making 
process at the reservation level. 
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The Role of EDA 



Economic development of Indian communities has been supported by the Economic 
Development Administration and by its predecessor^ the Area Redevelopment Admini- 
stration (ARA)j since 1962. in fact^ ARA was the first non-Indian program to make 
assistance available to Indian communities. Both ARA and EDA experience showed that 
the Indian reservations could not come up with enough feasible project applications to 
which the agency could react. This resuUed in relatively few project approvals and a fairly 
low level of government expenditure on the reservations. Accordingly, in 1967^ EDA 
realized that it would have to develop a more responsive strategy for assisting the reserva- 
tions. 

EDA*s reformulated strategy was based on two fundamental premises. First, it was 
argued that no project or set of projects would Ukely achieve a desirable level of success if 
tribal support and commitment were lacking. The Indians themselves would have to 
assume the leadership in developing and implementing their own reservation development 
program. Second^ the agency felt that its efforts would be largely in vain unless coupled 
and integrated with other Federal efforts addressing the various needs of the reservation. 
The Indians would be encouraged to develop a single, comprehensive community and 
economic development program which encompassed all relevant funding sources, 
including EDA. This would help to avoid duplication of Federal efforts and to insure a 
more effective distribution of the funds which were available. 

To demonstrate its commitment, EDA set aside specific funds to be used only in 
conjunction with reservation projects. The agency as a whole was informed that a priority 
had been set for reservation projects, in October 1967^ an Indian Desk was established at 
EDA headquarters and charged with the responsibility for coordinating the agency's 
Indian efforts. The Indian Desk was to work with other Federal agencies^ State Indian 
commissions^ private industry and other outside interests groups, and with all EDA 
regional offices. An Indian working committee was established at the national level con- 
sisting of representatives from the various program tools (public works^ planning, business 
development loans, and technical assistance) and the legal department of EDA, as well as 
from the Indian Desk. Tliis committee was to provide the vehicle for internal coordina- 
tion of EDA Indian activities. 

Because of the large number of Indian reservations and the limited funds available, it 
was clear to EDA that its impact on any reservation would be marginal at best if it had to 
serve them all, A decision was reached to concentrate its major thrust on a selected group 
of reservations with the greatest perceived potential for sustaiiied economic growth and 
viability* In the late spring of 1967, an agreement was reached with the Office of 
Economic Opportunity (OEO) to combine their resources in helping the selected group, 
which were referred to as the **Action List,*' The Selected Indian Reservation Program 
was thus initiated, 
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CHAPTER TWO 



THE SELECTED INDIAN RESERVATION PROGRAM 

The Selected Indian Reservation Program, which was started jointly by EDA and 
OEO in 1967, was designed to help certain reservations achieve self-sustaining economic 
growth. Tlie program was to be based oi\ four pnnciples: 

1. Selection of reservations with the greatest potential for growth; 

2. Cooperation among the various Federal agencies providing support to these 
reservations; 

3. Concentration of the financial and technical resources of the cooperating 
agencies; and 

4. Acceleration of resource delivery to the selected reservations. 

Sixteen reservations were originally selected for the Action Ust in 1967. The 
following year, a number of other reservations were named to a Planning List on the 
premise that although these latter reservations wers not yet ready for accelerated and 
concentrated development assistance, they could be made ready through intensive 
planning assistance. In July 1970, five additional reservations were added to the Action 
List, some of them having previously been on the Planning List. 

The rationale for naming only a limited number of reservations to the original 
Action List was based on the fact that an equal distribution of available Federal resources 
to assist in reservation development would undoubtedly be insufficient to allow any one 
reservation to overcome the conditions preventing growth. By concentrating assistance on 
a relatively few reservations exhibiting the greatest potential for growth, it was hoped 
that at least some reservations might be able to achieve success, while all reservations 
could leam more about how to overcome their economic problems. 

The criteria by which reservations were selected Tor the Action List included the 
ability of the community to plan and cany out development programs, the availability of 
material, resources with which to implement programs, and geographical locations which 
did not unduly penalize reservation development programs. The specific criteria were: 

1 . Community Factors 

a. Tribal leadership interest in economic development 

b. Manpower pool 

c. Educational facilities 
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d* Training programs 

e- Availability of management skills, within and adjacent to the community 



2, Material Resource Factors 

a. Status of reservation facilities 

b. Availability of significant qualitative amounts of appropriate raw materials 

c. Current industrial activities 

d. Probability of adequate financing - availability of tribal, other agency* 
and private funds 

3, Physical Location Factors 

a. Proximity to regional growth center (market factors) 

b. Transportation 

The m^or objective of the Selected Indian Reservation Program was to develop and 
cany out a comprehensive development strategy for each reservation. This strategy was to 
contain specific action programs and a timetable for their implementation* The develop- 
ment plan and strategy were to (ffovide for the coordination of all Federal investments 
and were to be responsive to the needs and desires of the Indians as expressed through 
their tribal councils. 

The following reservations have been selected for the Action List: 



Annette Island 
♦Colorado River 
*Fort Apache 
♦Fort Yuma 

Gila River 

Nav^o 

Salt River 

San Carlos 

Red Lake 

Blackfeet 

Crow 

*Fort Peck 
Mescalero 
Zuni Pueblo 
Fort Berthold 
Standing Rock 
Crow Creek 



Alaska 

Arizona 

Arizona 

Arizona/California 
Arizona 

Arizona/New Mexico/Utah 

Arizona 

Arizona 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Montana 

Montana 

New Mexico 

New Mexico 

North Dakota 

North Dakota/South Dakota 
South Dakota 



^Indicatcf the Ave lesovations not selected until 1 970 and not Included in this 3(udy. 
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Lower Brule 
Pine Ridge 
Rosebud 
*Uintah and Ouray 



South Dakota 
South Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 



Tlie total population of this group is over 200,000, and it constitutes about half of 
ail Indians residing on Federal reservations* 

Some of the inter-agency cooperation souglit by EDA for the Selected Indian 
Reservation Program was attained through the involvement of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity shortly after that program's inception. The newly appointed Indian program 
manager in EDA reached an agreement with OEO in 1967 to combine agency resources 
and channel them more effectively to the selected Indian reservations, since both agencies 
have a legislative mandate to assist in the total development of low income and high 
unemployment areas. The Bureau of Indian Affairs; the Small Business Administration; 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; the Department of Labor; and the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development also work with EDA and OEO in 
creating economic and community development impact on Indian reservations. 

The Selected Indian Reservation Program also was meant to act as a focus for the 
concentration of Federal resources and as a catalyst for the acceleration of their delivery 
to the selected reservations. Federal funding of all reservation programs has in fact 
increased markedly during the life of the program and is projected by Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget officials to amount to almost one billion dollars during fiscal year 1 972. 
This increase in total government support for Indian reservations is probably due mostly 
to other factors, but the stimulus to comprehensive planning and development efforts 
which the EDA program has provided has certainty contributed to the additional 
development resources made available to the Indian tribes, Tlie need for effective 
coordination of resources from the various agencies in order to achieve maximum effect is 
only beginning to be appreciated, but progress is beginning to be seen here as welL 

Forms of EDA Assistance to Indian Reservations 

While all of the agency's assistance has been made available on behalf of the Indian 
reservations, there are four m^or specific types of EDA programs which comprise the 
bulk of the assistance tools. Tliese are: 

K Public Works Grants and Loans, Public works grants and loans are used to help 
reservations build public facilities required for the infrastructure on which development is 
to be based. Public facilities usually include industrial sites or parks^ tourism complexes, 



^Indicates the /ive rescmttons not selected until 1970 and not included In this study. 
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community buildings, transportation facilities, water and sewage systems^ and the like. 
Wliile projects are most often developed to stimulate economic activity^ some public 
works projects have been funded on the basis of their *'service impact" on the community 
(for example, a summer work/study camp for local youth), 

2, Business Development Loans. Business development loans are used to provide a 
source of long-term, relatively low-interest capital to figance facilities and working capital 
for businesses on or near reservations. These businesses can be manufacturing plants, 
tourism complexes, or commercial facilities, 

3, Technical Assistance Grants. Tlie technical assistance program provides 
assistance to EDA-funded areas in solving problems and removing barriers to economic 
development. The assistance has usually taken the following forms on reservations: 
(a) funding of feasibihty studies which analyze prospective business ventures and 
recommend ways to begin attractive ones; (b) conducting inventories of existing resources 
(e.g., Jimber); and (c) funding support for projects which have high demonstration 
potential throughout Indian tribes and reservations (e.g\j continual TA to selected tribes 
in developing fish farming technology). 

4, Planning Assistance Grants. Grants are provided to the Reservation to employ a 
professional staff to assist the tribe in preparing its plan and to administer the plan by 
providing services to prepare applications for other projects. The staff is also expected to 
coordinate actions with respect to the plan and to inform the tribe and others on the 
content of the plan» as well as on progress in its implementation. While grants are usually 
designated for a one year period, continuations of the grant on an annual basis are 
common. Planning grants may be awarded to individual reservations (area planning 
grants), to groups of reservations and surrounding non-Indian counties (district planning 
grants), or to statewide programs (Arizona and North Dakota) which attempt to coordi- 
nate planning'forall the reservations within that State. 

In addition to these specific forms of assistance provided under the EDA Selected 
Indian Reservation Program, there are a wide variety of other general forms of assistance 
provided by EDA to the reservations. For instance^ EDA. works with many of the reserva- 
tions in the preparation of action plans to be used in guiding the agency's allocation of 
resources, Basic and advanced industrial development courses were sponsored jointly by 
EDA and OEO and conducted for tribal leaders and development professionals by the 
American Industrial Development Council. Industrial development conferences are 
initiated by EDA and OEO to enable tribal leaders to display their advantages to selected 
industriaUsts, Special training programs have been conducted for tribal planners. All of 
these activities are designed to have an impact on the economic development capacity 
of the various reservations, 
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Amounts of EDA Financial Aid to Indian Reservations 

EDA has authorized the expenditure of over $112 million through its four program 
tools on Indian reservations since its inception in 1965. This aid has gone to the 125 
Indian reservations designated as qualified for EDA assistance as of May 1972 
These designated reservations contain about 80 percent of the 478,000 reservation 
Indians in tlie United States today. Table 1 on page 22 shows the breakdown of these 
approved projects by fiscal year and by program tooL Of the total $112^872^88 
approved for Indian reservations^ almost half ($55,611757 ) was approved for projects for 
reservations designated on the Action List. Year-by-year allocations to the Action List 
reservations are presented in Table 2 on page 23. 

A review of EDA allocations indicjws a large concentration of funds in tli^^ area of 
public works facility development. This concentration of rougiUy 81 percent of the 5;i2 
million approved for Indian development into public works projects is an indication of 
the attention focused by EDA and by the reservations on the reservation infrastructure 
necessary to support economic enterprises.* Publk; works projects^ with their relative 
freedom from private funding sources, have also proven to be easier to put together than 
projects based on business development bans^ the other major funding program tool. Of 
particular importance from the standpoint of total EDA funds spent on Indian reserva- 
tions are the 26 industrial parks^ on which $7.4 million has been spent^ and the 26 
tourist/recreation complexes, on which $25.5 million has been spent. Many of these 
tourist and industrial park projects have been developed in nonselected reservations as 
well as within the Selected Indian Reservation Program. 



^£ighty-«ight pcfccnt of the j>jnds appcovcd for the original Action tut reseivations went for pubUc works. 
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Table ' 


EDA Approved Projecteon Indian Reservations, Fiscal Years 1966-1972 








Public 
Works 


Business 
Loans 


Technical 
Assistance 


{fanning 
Grants 


District 
Giants 


To^ 


;^ 


Fiscal Year 1966 


$ 1,353,000 


$ 2,208.000 


$ 131.000 






$ 3.692, 




Fiscal Year 1967 


12.998,000 


4.742,000 


378,000 


$ 98,000 




18,216; 




Fiscal Year 1968 


14,404,200 


2.099.067 


230,000 


462,900 


$ 91,630 


17,287 




Fiscal Year 1969 












17,396 


^^^^ 


Fiscal Year 1970 


14.899.771 


3.036,500 


754,110 


516,102 


68,081 


19,274 




Fiscal Year 1971 

Fiscal Year 1972 
(As of April 30,1972) 

Totals 


19,259,027 
14,006,497 


871.850 
24.117 


78i,253 
544.966 


811390 
569^8 


88.163 
45.168 


21,815 
15,18i 




$92,158,730 


$13,565,419 


$3,548,281 


$3,211,156 


$388,602 


$112,873 




Soiucc: EDA Indian D«dc Statistical TtbuUtiont 
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»le 1. EDA Approved Projects on Indian Reservations, Fiscal Yeais 1966-1972 



Public 


Business 


Works 


Loans 


$ 1,353,000 


$ 2,208,000 


12,998,000 


4,742,000 


14,404,200 


2,099,067 


15,238,235 


583,885 


14,899,771 


3,036,500 


19,259,027 


871,850 


14j006,497 


24, U7 



'2) 

$92,158,730 $13,565,419 



ti*liedTibuUtk)iu 



Technical 
Assistance 


Planning 
Grants 


District 
Grants 


$ 131,000 






378.000 


$ 98.000 




230,000 


462,900 


$ 91,630 


724,952 


753,526 


95,560 


754,110 


516,102 


68,081 


785,253 


811,390 


88,163 


544,966 


569,238 


45,168 


$3,548,281 


$3,21i;i56 


$388,602 



Table 2. EDA Approved Projects to Action List Reservations 



Fiscal Years 1966*1972 



Percent of Total 





Total Funds to 
All Indian 
Reservations 


Funds to 
Action List 
Reservations 


Received bv 
Action List 
Reservations 


1966 


S 3 692 000 


$ 833,000 


23 


1967 


18 216 000 


10,322,000 


57 


1968 


17,287,797 


6,330,367 


37 


'969 


17,396,158 


10,316,005 


59 


1970 


19,274,564 


11,110,062 


58 


1971 


21,815,683 


1 1 ,449,536 


52 


1972 

( as of 4-30-72) 


15,189,986 


5,250,787 


35 


TOTAL 


$112,872,188 


$55,611,757 


49 



Souicc; EDA Directory of Approved Piojects, U,$,Departmem of Commerce Publication. l9''0;and EDA Indian Desk. 

Organizational Relationships 

As indicated above, an Indian Desk was established in the Washington office of EDA 
in October 1967 to coordinate the agency*s Indian efforts both internally and with 
outside agencies and groups. Organizationally, the Indian Desk falls within the 
administrative domain of the Deputy Assistant Secretary for Economic Development. 
The Indian I>esk is headed by the Special Assistant for Indian Affairs, who reports 
directly to the Deputy Assistant Secretary. 

The Indian Desk is comprised of a small group of professionals, most of whom have 
responsibilities for monitoring Indian applications and projettfi in specific regions. In 
addition to the staff of program officers in the Washington office, individuals located in 
the three regions with the bulk of iiie Indian projects (Southwest, West, and North 
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Central) are designated as Indian ofHcers. The latter monitor Indian projeets at the 
regbnal level and work elosety witli their eounterparts in the national offiee. 

While there are variations to tlie rule, the general projeet development and approval 
proeess proeeedsas follov/s; 

L A projeet is formulated at the ioeal (reservation) level. An EDA State eeonomic 
development representative (EDR) may work with the tribe in diseussing the 
projeett its feasibility* and the steps to take to gain EDA approval if 
appropriate, 

2. A projeet applieation paekag^ is then prepared by the tribe and submitted to 
the appropriate EDA regional office. 

3. It is reviewed by the Indian offieer, and, if eoinplete, forwarded to the 
, appropriate program tool officer. If aeeeptablo, it is then passed on to the 

regional director for his approval. 

4. The package is then sent to Washington for national review and final approval 
It is reviewed by both the appropriate program tool officers and by the top 
level administration. It is finally considered and approved by the Assistant 
Secretary. 

The Indian Desk monitors the entire review proeess. and may step in to clarify issues 
and/or to reduce unforeseen bottlenecks. The staff makes periodic visits to the 
Reservations, and may stimulate new projeets during these vi^ts. 

Evaluation of EDA Indian Program Effectiveness 

The Selected Indian Reservation Program has been in operation since 1967 and has 
received almost half of the $1 12 million which EOA has expended on Indian reservations. 
Yet little is known about its effectiveness. A preliminary indication was gained as a result 
of the agency-wide piognim evaluation effort begun in January 1970. The evaluation 
concentrated primarily on the impact of each of the agency's four major program tools 
and the overall effects of its development activities in selected urban and ru'al areas. 
Projects associated with Indian reservations were included in every area of concentration 
except the analysis of urban development activities, which dealt only with projects 
located in large cities. The projeet evaluations pertinent to EDA^s Indian program were 
performed by management consulting firms and two task torces of agency personnel. 

While Indian reservations were not evaluated as group, and while different 
methodologies were employed in the evaluation effort. EDA obtained useful glimixses of 




Indian program results from the several studies. But the absence of a common evaluation 
methodology prevented rigorous analy^b of and comparison among the different program 
toots and reservations, and the relatively limited number of evaluated Indian projects 
prevented statistically valid conclusions from being drawn from the collected data. 

In order to obtain a clear picture of what the Selected Indian Reservation Program 
has accomplished and to develop documented recommendations for its improvement> a 
separate evaluation of the program was undertaken. Accordingly, EDA contracted with 
the Boise Cascade Center for Community Development in the early part of 1971 to 
perform an in-depth evaluation of 12 reservations selected from the Action List and to 
offer general insights into the effectiveness of EDA-funded activities on Indian 
reservations. Subsequentlyj it was decided to evaluate six additional reservations which 
liad been on the original Action List to drop two of the original 12 which had been 
visitedj so that the final report would reflect the status of the program on the 16 
reservations which had been originally selected for the Action List in 1967* The two 
reservations which were visited, but whose evaluations are not included in this report, are 
Fort Apache and Uintah and Ouray Reservations. Separate reports have been furnished to 
EDA regarding these areas. 
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CHAPTER THREE 



EVALUATION STRATEGY 

Evaluation Objectives 

The general objective of this evaluation was to gauge the overall effectiveness of the 
EDA Selected Indian Reservation Program-. Operationally^ this was accomplished through 
detailed assessment of BDA's activities on the 16 Indian reservations originally named to 
the Action List in 1967^ coupled with discussions at the regional and national levels with 
EDA program tool and Indian program staff. While each of the reservations visited was 
somewhat unique in terms of its economic development strategy and related problem 
areas, there were a number of common experiences and concerns which warranted 
drawing some general conclusions about the program as a whole. 

Associated with each of the four program tools were a series of specific issueswhich 
needed to be addressed during the evaluation. These issues emerged from preliminary 
discussions with the respective program tool representatives responsible for Indian 
projects at the national level and from talks with Indian Desk personnel, Amoiig these 
were the following: 

• Public Works Grants and Loans 

• Wliat type of infrastructure is required on Indian reservations to make 
them attractive to prospective firms? 

• Why have industrial park projects attracted so few new firms to date? 

• Are the tourist projects on the reservations well-conceived and likely to be 
profitable? 

• What types of related assistance (financial, technical, managerial^ etc) are 
ne^ed to enhance public works projects? 

• Do community centers and other service-related projects fulfill a 
legitimate need? 

• Business Development Loans 

• Why are relatively few business loans made to reservations? 

• Is the business loan a decisive incentive in attracting firms to reservations? 
What additional incentives are needed? 
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• How can more business loan projects on reservations be conceived? 

• Are business loans coordinated with other EDA program tool efforts? 

• Technical Assistance Grants 

• Have technical assistance projects been responsive to the needs of the 
reservations? 

• How well are technical assistance efforts linked to other EDA program 
tools? 

• Are additional types of technical assistance needed by the reservations? 

• Is some fonn of continuous technical assistance required on the' 
reservations? 

• Planning Grants 

• Are adequate planning guidelines established by EDA? 

• Is sufficient funding available to meet planning needs of the reservations? 

• IVhat are the characteristics and/or attitudes of a "successful*' reservation 
planner? 

• Are reservation-specific planning grants preferable to district and 
intertribal grants? 

in addition to these program tool-specific concerns^ a number of more general issues 
were also raised for examination. These included: 

• What has been EDA*s overall impact to date on Indian reservations? What has 
been the cost involved? 

• Is the existing range of program tools adequate? Can the tools be strengthened 
or expanded? 

• Is the Selected Indian Reservation Program a coherent, integrated program? Is 
It working? 

• Is the EDA delivery system efficient? Are project applications processed within 
a reasonable time frame? 
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Scope of Study 

The 16 reservations included in the study were: 

Annette Island, Alaska 

Blackfeet, Montana 

Crow, Montana 

Crow Creek, South Dakota 

Fort Berthold, North Dakota 

Gila River, Arizona 

Lower Brule, South Dakota 

Mescalero, New Mexico 

Navajo, Arizona/New Mexico/Utah 

Pine Ridge, South Dakota 

Red Lake, Minnesota 

Rosebud, South Dakota 

Salt River, Arizona 

San Carlos, Arizona 

Standing Rock, North/South Dakota 

Zuni, New Mexico 

The total population on these reservations was roughly 197,000 which is over 41 
percent of all Indians on Federal reservations. 

A total of 66 public works undertakings, 13 business development loans, and 17 
technical assistance projects had been approved for these 16 reservations. Funds allocated 
for these projects totaled $32.8 million in grants and $10.1 million in loans * which was 
roughly three-fourths of the total approved funds to all the Action List reservations. In 
addition, IS of the 16 reservations received either direct or indirect flnancial assistance in 
their planning efforts from EDA. Excluding the 3 reservations in Arizona funded under 
a state-wide grant (because of difficulties of proration); roughly $900,960 in additional 
grants was contributed by EDA through area and district planning grants to the remaining 
12 reservations. ' 



Evaluation Framework 

In developing a methodology for use in assessing EDA*s impact on the 16 reserva- 
tions, m^or attention was given to devising a system which would: 

1. Handle any of the program tools with equal facility; 



*The loan figuic mcltidc^ S i.$ million of business clovdopmcnt loans whkh were later caikcltcd. 
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2, Describe and measure all relevant impact attributable to EDA; 

3. Be sensitive to the special problems associated witli Indian projects; 

4, Be Held operational in terms of both time and cost factors; and 

5. Provide information upon which program decisions could readily he based. 
Furthermore, the evaluation framework was designed to permit; 

L Project-by^project assessment; 

2, Evaluation of EDA's accomplishments on any given reservation; 

3, Evaluation of any program tool across the various reservations; 

4, Evaluation of EDA impact and effectiveness on any selected grouping of 
reservations; and 

5, Evaluation of the overall Selected Indian Reservation Program, 

A set of criteria was developed to serve as the basis for structuring the field work 
and subsequent analysis* Two of these criteria were judged to be of prime concern* These 
were {1) permanent improvements in total income and in the distribution of income; and 
(2) potential improvements in total income and in the distribution of income. Since 
EDA's basic objective is to provide a permanent improvement in income and a better 
distribution of income within EDA*eligible areas, it is appropriate to focus primarily on 
these gpals. 

As an indication of income improvement, the evaluation team sought to identify and 
assess all jobs (other than those which were clearly temporary in nature) which owed 
their existence to an EDA-funded project or activity* Jobs by themselves^ however, are 
only one aspect of permanent income improvement and better distribution of income. 
Two related factors were also examined for their relationship to income stability and the 
desired distribution of the new income* Tliese factors were the presumed permanence of 
the new jobs^ based upon the type of employer and the likelihood that he would be able 
to maintain employment, and the extent to which the new jobs had gone to Indians who 
were forriierly unemployed or underemployed. 

Actual jobs created is only one side of the EDA contribution to the permanent 
improvement of income and to better income distribution* EDA's projects also contribute 
to the potential for income improvement (or jobs)* There are improvements in the human 
potential to contribute to economic development^ improvements in the potential of the 
reservations* physical structure to attract economic development (infrastructure), and 
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improvements in Ihe potential deriving from increased financial capacity. For example, 
improvements in the ptiysieal infrastructure of reservations Have a very direct relationship 
to the potential for uertam types of economic development. Better mdustrial Sites» better 
titilities, better housing, better transportation facilities ali of these make the prospect 
of job creation more likely. It was important, then, that there be an appraisal of the 
impact of EDA projects on improvements in the infrastructure. Similarly, the impact of 
EDA projects on tribal borrowing power tribal leiidership, usable knowledge about 
development prospects, and skills ^md experience of tribal members were altjudged to be 
important aspects of reservation development and assessed accordingly. 

In addition to these two primary criteria, a set of secondary criteria for assessing 
HDA impact on the reservations was also incorporated into the evaluation effort. These 
supplementary criteria included. (I) the amounts of private investment induced as a 
consequence of EDA projects. (2) the "degree of difficulty" of the economic environ- 
ment on the various reservations, (3) elapsed time since project approval, (4) level of EDA 
investment associatt'd with the resultant impact, and (5) the encouragement of Indian 
entrepreneurship, on both a tribal and individual basis. Each of these secondary criteria 
helped qualify the "success" of the EDA efforts and was hence built into the analysis. 
Finally, the improved community services to the tribes resulting from EDA projects and 
activities, either directly or indirectly, was considered noteworthy. 

Approach 

Two complementary strategies were adopted for structuring the information 
gathering and subsequent analytical activities. The basic strategy was to develop a series 
of information guides which covered all data needs and related issues for which 
Rcsei-vation and agency inputs were required. Utilizing these guides, the staff conducted 
unstructured, open-ended interviews with tribal leaders, planners, local bankers and 
businessmen, industrialists, plant managers, and EDA personnel at both the regional and 
national levels. During ttie interview period, which lasted for several months, and 
subsequent toil, the staff met regularly to compare experiences, consolidate findings, and 
raise and discuss pertinent issues. Coupled with individually prepared reservation reports, 
these staff discussions served as the basis for the analyses, conclusions and recommenda- 
tions appearing in this report, 

Tlie second strategy employed was to develop a simple project rating system for 
Lompiling and quantifying all key iiifomiation obtained during the individual project 
assessments at the reservations. The purpose for the system was to standardize all findings 
so that cross-project comparisons would be possible. This would further allow the rating 
of projects individually and in clusters, and permit the development of overall reservation 
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and program tool ratings as well The system was designed to produce two distinct project 
scores, ( I ) an '^income score" reflecting the identified job impact attributable to a given 
EDA project as qualified by the criteria discussed above and (2) a ''potential score" which 
focused on the impact of these projects on reservation infrastructure, tribal borrowing 
power, attitudes of tribal leadership toward development, enhanced skill levels and 
knowledge about development prospects. 

The project rating system was developed and utihzed to assess all completed EDA 
projects. However, several of the assumptions and simplifying devices employed in 
designing the scoring procedures were, of necessity, somewhat arbitrary. Consequently, 
the resultant scores and implied results were, in some cases, misleading. While the overall 
findings based on tlie scores closely paralleled those obtained through discussions, specific 
findings were clearly skewed in several instances. Because of these irregularities, a decision 
was reached to resort back entirely to the basic strategy and not base this final report on 
the results obtained from applying the rating $ystem. 

Schedule 

The evaluation effort was performed in five phases. In the initial phase, the 
methodology was consolidated and evaluation instruments developed. The project team 
was assembled and the objectives of the evaluation were defined, A series of meetings was 
held with EDA personnel at the national level representing each of the program tools and 
the Indian program as a whole. Working drafts of the various forms, interview guides, and 
corresponding instruction materials were developed, discussed, and refined. Training 
sessions were conducted to familiarize the staff with the materials and to insure that they 
could easily conduct open^nded and unstructured interviews and discussions, EDA 
records relating to individual projects and to the Reservations were reviewed and trans- 
cribed to appropriate data collection forms, A decision was reached with EDA as !o 
which three reservations would be visited first as a pretest of field procedures and instru- 
ments, and arrangements were completed with regional offices and tribal officials for these 
site visits. This phase lasted from mid-January to mid-February, 1971, 

Tlie second phase, which was conducted in the latter half of February 1971 was 
devoted to evaluating programs on these three reservations (Annette Island, Red Lake, 
and Zuni), analyzing results, and preparing individual reservation reports on each. The 
three regional offices wliich serviced the 1 2 reservations in the original study were visited, 
and discussions held with various staff members and with the Indian officers assigned to 
tliese regions, A briefing was then held at EDA to review the field experiences, to offer 
initial findings, and to receive guidance from EDA on how the methodology miglit be 
improved* Appropriate modifications were made, and arrangements set for the 
subsequent visits to an additional nine reservations, 
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These reservations were visited during the third phase of the study, lasting from 
early March througli niid*ApriL One evaluator was assigned to each reservation. A total of 
four field evaiuators were utilizedi so that eaeh individual had experiences on several 
reservations from which to base his general eonelusions and reconimendatjons. The 
evaiuators maintained daily phone contact witli home base in Washington and lorwarded 
maicrials Tor editing and proeessmg. Conferenee calls among all the field team were 
conducied twice durmg the evahiation. Following the field visits, a series of discussions 
were held to review experiences and findings, and to collectively draw conclusions and 
recommendations about the program. Sessions were also held to jointly rate the various 
projects, utilizing the scoring system discussed above. Individual reservation reports 
were prepared. 

Tlic fourth phase of the study involved the visits to the additional six reservations on 
the original Action List which had not been covered during the first two rounds of visits. 
These six were: Crow Creek, SotUh Dakota; Gila River* Arizona, Lower Brnle, South 
Dakota; Mescalero, New Mexico; Navajo, Arizona/New Mexico/Utah, and Pine Ridge, 
South Dakota In general, the s;mie procedures were followed for these reservations as for 
the original twelve. 

The lifEh phase of the study involved the preparation of the fmal report. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 



PUBLIC WORKS PROJECTS 



Summary 

The public works program tool is clearly dominant on Indian reservations at this 
time>as it is for the entire EDA program*Of a total of about $44 million approved 
for the original 16 Action list reservations $37.5 million was approved for public 
works. This amounts to 85 percent- Of the 96 undertakings approved for the 16 
reservations(excluding planning grants) 66 or 69 percent were public works projects. 

Most public works projects involved a specific utility or facility providing a 
particular type of support for industrial development (such as a road or a dock)* A total 
of 29 projects were included, in this category^ 44 percent of the 66 public works 
undertakings. The amount of funds approved for support projects of this type was $15,6 
million, amounting to 42 percent of the total public works projects. 

The next most significant category of public works projects was tourism, which 
accounted for $13.4 million or 36 percept of the total public works approvals. Ten 
tourism projects were approved, 15 percent of the total. 

Of the 66 public works prefects, 15 or 23 percent were for industrial parks. The 
amount of funds approved for industrial parks was $4.8 million^ or 1 3 percent of the total 
approved for public works. 

There were also 12 public works pixoects which were largely unrelated to job 
creation. These were approved on the basis of their service to the community, which is 
allowable under the law. Th^ total amount approved for such community service projects 
was $3.7 million, or ten percent of the total. 

It should be kept in mind that not all of these projects had been completed or had 
been completed long enough to accomplish their intended impact Of " the total of 66 
public works undertakings, 44 or 67 percent were completed at the time of our visits, 
while seven had not even begun construction. The balance were in the process of 
completion* 

The site evaluators credited the completed projects with having been responsible for 
the creation of 1^941 jobs. Of these jobs» 1^687 went to Indians. Total amiual payrolls 
amount to $ 1 1 ,078^40. The number of job equivalents (the jobs realized are translated 
into jobs with annual incomes of $6^00) equalled 1 ,704. Projected jobs with reasonable 
chances of realization amounted to an additional 1,800 jobs, approximately 90 percent of 
which would likely be filled by Indians. The total amount of EDA investment per job 
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equivalent is higher than for most EDA projects and reflects the difficulty and costliness 
of economic development on Indian reservations. 

Aside trom the job impact, all the tribal leaders reported that specific EDA public 
works projects were among the most important Federal contributions to their develop- 
ment to date^ Ti?ese projects have not only served as focal points for most of the 
development taking place on the reservations> but they have spurred tribal leadership to 
taking development seriously. Thus the public works projects have not only been 
successful in helping to create jobs on the reservations, but they have also contributed 
significantly to improving the potential for future job development. 

.^alysis 

By providing the various reservations with m^or projects, the public works effort 
has clearly demonstrated to the tribes that progress in economic development is now at 
least possible. The industrial parks, roads, community buildings, and tourist complexes 
are all concrete demonstrations that something is beginning to happen. Tribal leaders 
almost without exception point to these projects with pride and as testimony to the 
accomplishment of their adnunistrations. There can be little doubt that EDA's contri- 
bution to the physical infrastructure of the original Action List reservations has been 
substantial. It is still too early, however, to judge what the full impact of these projects 
will be. 

It is also difficult to evaluate the overall impact of the public works program tool on 
the Action List reservations because of the extreme variations among the reservations. 
For example, public works projects have been extraordinarily successful on the Gila River 
Reservation where an investment of some $5>042,000 in eight public works projects has 
resulted in some 670 jobs or about $7,525 per job. If only industrial parks are counted, 
the investment is $2,32 UOOO and the number of jobs about 620> or roughly $3,742 per 
job, a figure which compares favorably wth many non-Indian EDA industrial park 
projects. 

However, on the other end of the scale* five of the reservations had industrial parks 
which had not yet attracted any industries and several others have had only maigiiial 
success. It seems clear that where an Indian reservation is located relatively close to a 
population center* such as Gila River which is basically a part of the Phoenix Metro* 
politan Area* the chances of success with an industrial park project are great, Howeven 
where the reservation is far from centers of population* such as the Blackfeet Reservation 
in Montana, the odds on success grow much longer, These odds can be improved by good 
leadership and good planning as illustrated on the Nav^o and Mescalero reservations. 

The relative lack of success in attracting industries to the industrial parks on the 
other reservations is illustrated by the fact that there was only one industry at the industrial 
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park in Crow> and its future was uncertain at tlie time of the site visit by the evaluation 
staff. Both Pine Ridge and Lower Brule had one industry each in theu^ parks, but the 
amount of job creation ai Lower Brule was almost insignificant. Two other reservations 
had tenants projected, but they had not yet materiahzed at the time of the visits. Three 
other industrial park projects had seen their initial prospects vanish and they had not yet 
succeeded in attracting replacements. 

It is clear that reservations are not attractive to many industrial site-seekers, even 
with prepared sites, a readily available labor force with high skill potential and low cost, 
and the prospect of long-term low cost business development loans. Most of the reserva- 
tions are at a competitive disadvantage with alternative areas of the country with respect 
to market accessibility, availability of professional and skilled labor, proximity to 
research and educational facilities, presence of transportation alternatives, proximity to 
complementary industries, and general availability of community amenities and services. 
Most of the industries which have located on the isolated reservations have done so 
primarily because of the ivailabiUty either of exploitable natural resources and/or 
relatively inexpensive, unor^nized and dexterous labor forces. Other related incentives, 
such as prepared sites, available buildings, lower interest loans, and govemment-funded 
training programs^ have in most cases been supportive, but not decisive in attracting firms 
to the reservations. These latter incentives are also available in many other areas closer to 
markets. 

There have been a number of efforts to help the tribes develop their skills in 
promoting their reservations as attractive locations for industry. The American Industrial 
Development Council and EDA have cooperated in an intern program to help train 
Indians in industrial development skills. However, this prograni has not yet had time to be 
effective. A number of conferences have been designed to bring tribal leaders and 
industrial site-seekers together, but these have not been successful. Nor has there been 
any attempt yet to idenu^y those industries which are best suited for the reservations and 
which can operate competitively at such locations,* 

In any event it is clear that if the use of EDA public works program funds for 
industrial parks on Indian reservations is to be fully effective, some ways must be found 
to help Indian leaders do a more effective industrial location job. This may well involve a 
combination of research, training, promotion and technical assistance, 

Tlie 10 tourism complexes Investigated during our field visits were all either under 
development or j^.st recently completed, and none therefore had adequate operating 
experience upon uhich our analysis eould be based, EDA has expended a total of $13,4 



*Th« Indusiria] Studies [Jivhion or the QfTKc of planmi^ and Program Support of EDA is cumntly dev«lopin|t an 
operational ^.omput^ucd system for maUhin^ indu^Uics with compatible locales This system could be adapted to 
Indian fc^ivations and might well be useful in helping tndtans direct then industrial location efforts to the right target 
industries. 
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million in grants and loans on these ten complexes. Each of the reservations visited was 
optimistic about the prospects for their tourism facilities. Over :>00 jobs generating roughly 
$2,6 million in annual income were forecasted in total. 

Only one of the reservations visited had an operating and successful tourism develop- 
ment (Mescalero) and this development preceded EDA and the Selected Indian Reserva^ 
tion Program. The total amount of money invested by EDA in tourism complexes under 
the Selected Reservation Program is quite targe, and there is still no real evidence tliat 
they can be operated successfully, even given the fact that they have been constructed 
largely with grant funds and do not have large capital investments to finance. 

Several of the tourist projects appeared to the evaluation team to be too large and 
costly. While it was recognized that tourism complexes must be unusual in terms of 
design, facilities and accommodations in order to attract customers, the staff judged that 
both tourism complexes at San Carios were based upon recreational water resources 
which were inadequate to support the associated facilities. The complex at Fort Bcrthold 
was based upon a volume of tourist traffic well beyond that projected for the '^rca from 
past trends. 

The proof as to whether or not the tourist projects can accomplish their objectives 
will ultimately come when they are put into operation. Until then, one can only speculate 
as to their impact. However, in view of the doubts raised* it would be prudent for EDA to 
take considerable interest in tribal plans to manage and promote the soon-to-be- 
completed resorts and complexes. 

None of the tribes had the management experience to operate the new facihtics 
themselves, and only a few liad, at the time of the evaluation visitSi negotiated contracts 
with reputable outside professionals. Moreover^ few had developed sound plans for 
assuring an inflow of tourists through advertising and promotion. It would be well, under 
*'^ese conditions, for EDA and the other Federal agencies cooperating in Indian 
development programs to help the tribes secure adequate management and undertake 
effective promotional efforts. 

While many of the public works projects were valuable and effective^ the evaluation 
team noted that most projects were originated on the Reservations and judged by EDA 
on the basis of their immediate appeal rather than on long-term plans which take into 
account not only economic costs and benefits but also social costs and benefits. 

Projects should not be approved unless they are cteariy consistent with a well 
articulated reservation development strategy. While the need for tangible and immedi^ite 
results is recognized, interim projects {that isi projects approved prior to a fully developed 
strategy) should be selected with care. Low risk projects, such as community buildings, 
should be given priority. It is unlikely that a community building will create any 
unforeseen long-term upheaval of community hfe. The s;*me cannot be stated 
unequivocally for industrial parks and tourist complexes. 
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Community building? and community service projects (for example, new streets for 
a town) are worthwhile economic development projects for, the reservations. The 
community projects examined during the visits to the reservations were generally 
providing the tribes with a much needed facility or service. As examples, the loading ramp 
at Annette Island has led to increased flows of supplies to the community at decreased 
cost to them. Ttie road improvement project at Browning has complemented other 
improvements and commercial development in the town. The summer camp at Crow is 
providing structured recreation for many needy Indian children. The trainbig center at 
Zuni is the focal point o*" all tribal activities and the most utilized building on the 
Reservation. 

Commercial centers, of the type recently funded at the Zuni Pueblo, would also 
seem to warrant special EDA attention. Most of the reservations visited had service 
sectors which were dominated by \ **e storeowners. U is demoralizing for many Indians 
to see their incomes leave the Indian community so rapidly. If opportunities* existed to 
support Indian tradesmen, the community would certainly respond. By developing com^ 
mcrcial structures and assisting Mdjan entrepreneurs to secure necessary capital to begin 
ventures, EDA would be providing a significant and lasting service to the reservations. 



Recom menda tions 

EDA has invested a considerable amount of funds in public works projects for the 
Selected Indian Reservations. Given the flexibility of the public works program tool, 
there is no shortage of applications for public works projects on the reservations, but 
there is still some doubt as to whether the approved projects will have their intended 
effect. Better planning for such projects in advance of approval and more support for 
related activities designed to improve their utility will help produce more successful 
projects. 

1 . More care should be given to the planning process on reservations so that public 
works projects result from planning activities and do not precede fully* 
developed planning strategies. The full consequences of projects cannot be 
determined if they are analyzed separately. The decision to proceed with a 
project should be based upon well-conceived development plans which have 
considered everything which needs to be done to make the plans successful. 

2. // the industrial parks cr&ited on Indian reservations with EDA funds are to be 
successful, Indian Jevelopers should be assisted in their industrial development 
efforts more h&ivily than at present, EDA should assume greater responsibility 
for helping with industrial promotion. Programs should be established to help 
Indians identify those industries which have the greatest potential for location 
on the reservations. 
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3. EDA should provide assistance to the Indian reservations in seeing to it that 
their new tourist complexes are effectively managed and promoted. The size 
and scope of many of the new tourism resorts being built on reservations with 
EDA grants makes it imperative th?.i EDA commit sizeable resources in helping 
the Indians succeed with tourist ventures. 

4. Use of the EDA public works program tool for commercial centers on Indian 
reservations is needed. However, such use should be fully supported with 
business development loans, management and technical a'ssistance. Many Indian 
communities lack commercial services and others aro being exploited by 
non^Indian entrepreneurs. 

5. While their economic development impact may be low, EDA should give 
priority to approving necessary service projects which cannot be funded by 
other agencies. Such facilities are badly needed on mosi reservations and their 
long-run impact on Indian development is certainly favorable. 

Summary of Projects 

* 

• At Annette Island, a $228,000 grant and a $154,000 loan financed the 
construction of a docking facility for ocean-going vessels. Without this project, 
the development of the island's timber resources would have been infeasible. 
Consequently, the timber industry has been activated on Annette Island 
resulting in 89 jobs (including 69 to Indians) with a total annual payroll of 
almost one million dollars, plus over S 100,000 in stumpage fees to the 
community. The Japanese firm which is processing the timber has had some 
lec^-nt financial setbacks, and the possibility of their closing down the 
operation existed at the time of our evaluation. 

• Complementing this above project, an EDA grant of $43,200 and a loan of 
$10,800 financed the construction of a **roll-on, roll-off* loading ramp for the 
dock. The ramp permits direct delivery and shipment of small volume cargoes 
by the barge-tug-container method, and has subsequently led to increased 
shipments at decreased costs to the community. No job development was 
associated with this project, but the entire island population is benefiting from 
the improved service afforded by the ramp. 

• Also at Annette Islartd, a $488,000 ^^t and a $97,000 loan helped finance a 
$735,000 cold storage and fish processing plant. This facility enables a longer 
fishing season, a more diversified fish crop, and higher prices for frozen fish and 
fish fillets (as opposed to canned fish, the previous, single alternative). Having 
just been completed, the 1971 fishing season v/ili be the first one to reflect the 
enhancements made possible by this project, it is projected that 1 5 permanent 
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jobs will be created at the plant with an annual payroll of around $70^000. In 
addition, local fishermen should collectively increase their annual income by an 
estimated $150,00a 

« Finally at Annette Island, a $480,000 grant and a $120,000 loan are currently 
financing the improvement of the community's water system- A principal 
justification for the project is the need to provide the community with 
adequate fire protection. While no nev^f or saved jobs are associated mih this 
project, the improved water system and better fire protection may enhance the 
ability of the community to attract new employment opportunities to the 
island. The project is scheduled for completion in 1 972. 

♦ At Blackfeet, a $356,000 grant helped finance the development of a $445,000 
industrial park. The 12-site, 67-acre park was completed in 1967. While there 
are several active prospects at present, no firm has to date located in the 
industrial park. 

♦ Also at Blackfeet, a total of $576,000 in grants and $144,000 in loans financed 
extensive street improvements, including paving and gutters, for the Town of 
Browning (the major town on the reservation). The specific impact from this 
project is difficult to access. Several businesses have subsequently opened in 
Browning, and the improved appearance of the tovm is said locally to have 
been a factor in their development. However, it is likely that the increase in 
tourist trade which made these businesses feasible is more corre^^tly attributable 
to the increased visitation to nearby Glacier National Park than to the 
improved appearance of Browning made possible by the project. 

♦ Finally at Blackfeet, two projects totaling $1,161,000 in grants and a $633,000 
loan are Hnancing a $1.8 niillion tourism/recreation complex at Lower St. 
Mary's Lake. The complex includes a 55-unit motel, a 40-unit teepee village, a 
100-unit campground, a restaurant, a marina, and a swimming pool. The 
project has only. recently been authorized, but is expected to result in 40 
year-round and 125 seasonal jobs with an aggregate payroll of $242,000. 

♦ At Crow, a $240,800 grant was used to help finance a $301,000 industrial park 
on a 45-acre site. With the aid of an EDA business loan, discussed in the next 
chapter, a carpet mill was established at the park. It currently employs 80 
Indians plus 10 noD-lndians with a total annual payroll of $350,000. Future 
prospects for this operation are uncertain at present and hinge on several 
interrelated market factors. No other firms have as yet been attracted to the 
Reservation. The utilities installed to serv z the park do however provide 
utilities to 40 nearby Mutual Help housing units which were subsequently 
constructed. 
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• Also at Crow, two projects totaling $1 ,050,400 in grants and $435>000 in loans 
were used to help finance a $L6 million tourism/recreation complex. The 
complex includes a 60-unit lodge, a teepee village, a 3,000-seat grandstand, 
parking areas, concessions, roads and utilities. The complex will be opened for 
the first time in 1 97 L Seasonal employment will be available for an estimated 
80 Indians and five non-jndian managers, with a projected total payroll of 
about $150,000. 

• Also at Crow, 5324,400 in grants was used to help expand a summer 
work-study camp facility on the Reservation. The project, completed in 1970, 
included dormitory space for 150 youth, staff cottages, a first-aid station, a 
crafts and classroom building, a storage area, kitchen facilities, outdoor recrea- 
tional areas, and related utilities. The summer camp, established in 1963, 
provides organized and supervised summer recreation for the youth of the 
reservation. Because of the expansion, girls were accommodated at the camp 
for the first time. Some 88 girls and 109 boys took part in the 1971 program. 

\ 

• At Crow, two additional public works projects have been approved but are not 
yet completed. A $159,300 grant and a $64,000 loan will help finance a water 
treatment facility designed specifically to address the water waste problem 
associated with the carpet mill the industrial park. The project is currently in 
suspension awaiting the results of a technical study investigating the most 
appropriate engineering solution to the problem posed by the carpet dyes. 
A second project, now under construction, is being financed by a $294,000 
EDA grant and a $100,000 loan. This project is the first phase of a large 
scale tourism recreation complex at the Big Horn Recreational Area. In this 
phase of the complex development, a boat marina with 200 slips, a campground 
area, a snack bar, tackle and boat repair shops, a swimming area, and a sheltered 
overlook will be developed. It is estimated that 50 Indian jobs will result from 
this project. 

• At Crow Creek, an EDA grant of $60,168 permitted the development of an 
industrial park area with water, sewer and access roads. Although several firms 
have at various times located on park sites since the project was completed in 
1968, the industrial area is currently unoccupied. Nevertheless, the park has 
provided the Re^rvation with an important component of infrastructure which 
the tribe is anxious to exploit. 

• Also at Crow Creek, two EDA projects totaling $887,600 in grant funds were 
utilized to develop a tourism and business complex on the Reservation. The 
project, wluch employs 30 persons, was completed in the spring of 1971. 
Income generated from the project that has returned directly to the tribe is at a 
rate of $39,360 per year (based on the first six months of operation), and not 
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all tlie space in the business complex section lias yet been leased. The annual 
payroll is estimated to be $136*220. 



• Finally at Crow Creek, a grant of $153,000 has recently been awarded for the 
construction of a 200,000 gallon watei storage facility. The project is designed 
to serve residences, the tourism complex, and the indusirial park area of the 
Reservation. No job impact is expected from this project. 

• At Fort Bertliofd, a $20,000 EDA loan helped finance a $102,015 community 
center building at Mandaree on the Reservation. The facility is used for 
community-wide meetings, social events, civic activites, and training programs. 
The building, which was primarily funded by a HUD-grant, was completed in 
1969 and is already considered inadequate for its usage. No job deVi>iopment 
has been associated with this project to date^ with the exception of some 
training sessions conducted at the center in connection with a heavy equipment 
operators training program. (An application for a much larger community 
center elsewhere on tlie Reservation was approved for funding subsequent to 
our field visit,) 

• Also at Fort Berthold, a total of $1305,000 in grants and $226,420 in loans 
from three separate public works projects financed the bulk of a $1-5 million, 
40-acre tourism complex. Included were a motel, restaurant, marina, trailer 
park* service station, and laundry facilities. The park is scheduled to open in 
the early fall of 1971. While it is projected that 80 jobs will be generated to 
local Indians as a result of the complex, the current volume of tourist traffic in 
the vicinity of the Reservation would not nearly support this level of employ- 
ment. Before the complex can become a major tourist attraction in its own 
right, the regional transportation system wilt probably need to be improved 
significantly. Furthermore, it will be necessary to locate and attract a highly 
skilled management team to the Reservation to run the complex, at least in its 
early stages. No such team had as yet been found at the time of our field visit. 

• At Gila River, two projects at a cost of $729,000 in grants and $1 1 1,000 in 
loans were used to develop a 750-acre industrial park in the southern portion of 
the Reservation. Two firms are currently operating on the park. Dela Enter- 
prises, a manufacturer of pyrotechnic devices such as flares and gas grenades, 
employs between 15 and 60 persons^ depending upon the status of current 
contracts. The 1970 payroll for the plant was approximately $200,000. The 
other firm oper<Uing on the park is Cila River Enterprises* a tribally -owned 
business that Employs 100 persons at a payroll of $360,000. In addition, the 
park has a full-time administrator at $12,000 annually, and a secretary at 
56,000 annually. New enterprises planned for the park would employ an 
additional 475 persons. 

• Also at Gifa River, EDA contributed a grant of $420*000 and a loan of 
5105,000 for the development of the 335-acre San Tan Industrial Park. 
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Although no tenants have begun operations at this industrial park, several are 
expected in the near future. Cal-Nap of Napa, California, has signed a lease for 
20 acres to operate a tannery. Employment is expected to be between 30 and 
75. Other planned operations include a food storage and marketing facility 
employing 14 persons and ^ feed mill employing 12, 

Also at Gila River. EDA contributed initial and supplemental grants totaling 
$765,000, and initial and supplemental loans for a total of S19I,000 to 
develop a 315-acre industrial park near Chandler, Arizona. Five firms are 
located on park sites. Anthony Farms, an agricultural operation involved in the 
production, packing and distribution of produce, employs between 20 and 400 
persons, depending on the level of produce to be processed. The annual payroll 
was estimated to be $500,000. A second plant operating in the Pima-Chandler 
Industrial Park is Pima Valve Company. This firm employs 13 persons and has a 
payroll of $1 10,000. The C. I. Morgan Company, a firm involved in the design^ 
production and sale of industrial cleaning equipment and chemicals, is also 
located on a park site. At the time of the evaluation, Morgan employed only 
two persons. However, 25 employees with a $150,000 payroll were projected 
for 1972. The Barron Container Corporation, a manufacturer of foam 
containers^ employs a work force of between 200-250 persons. The annual 
payroll is approximately $1,000,000. The last firm operating at the park is 
United Mobile Home Trailers> a manufacturer of mobile homes. United has a 
work force of 120 persons plus 10 individuals in management. The gross 
payroll is estimated to be S 1 ,000*000 per year. 

Also at Gila River, EDA contributed a grant of $85,000 to develop two 
community facilities in the communities of Bapchule and Santa Cruz. Although 
no employment or income can be attributed to these facilities, they have 
produced significant service impact. 

Also at Gila River, an EDA grant in the amount of $48,000 was used to 
facilitate construction of a small home for boys with special problems. The 
home is administered along with a similar facility for girls. The administrative 
staff for the two facilities consists of five persons. Additionally, four 
individuals are employed at the boys' home itself. Of the total payroll of 
$34,000, it is estimated that $20,000 is attributable to the boys' home. 

Also at Gila River, EDA contributed a grant of 5494,000 and a loan of 
$1 1 1,000 for a Museum/Arts and Crafts Sales Center. The complex consists of 
a museum and sales center and a coffee shop. The space set aside for a lounge is 
currently being leased to a key punching service. Total employment at tlie 
complex is 16, including eiglit persons and a director at the museum and sales 
center, with a payroll of $37,000. and seven persons at the coffee shop with a 
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payroll of S25.000. Monthly sales volume at the craft center is estimated to be 
$22,000. 

• Also at Gila River. EDA extended a grant of $986,000 and a loan of $165,000 
for a Skill Training Center Completed in March I97!i this center is operated 
by Central Arizona College under contract to the tribe. The staff of the center 
numbers 26, 1 1 of whom are !ocal Indians, The total payroll of the facility is 
estimated to be 5200,000 per yean 

• Finally at Gila River, EDA contributed a grant of $832,000 for the 
construction of a recreation project consisting of a Like with boating facilities 
and a restaurant. Application has been made to EDA for an additional 
5724,600 to complete the facility as originally conceived. When completed, the 
annual profit is projected to be $191,000. Employment projections show three 
full-time managerial positions and 30 part-time employees with an annual 
payroll of $162,000. It is hoped that the project will be in operation by the 
summer of 1972. 

• At Lower Brule* a grant of $16*776 was utilized for the development of a 
partial industrial park. The only firm located on the park at the present time i^ 
Iron Nation Corporation, a textile fabricating operation. The current work 
force consists of only nine persons, although it is anticipated that this number 
would rise to 50 within two months as a result of a new contract that had just 
been negotiated* Average pay rates at Iron Nation Corporation arc $2.25 per 
hour. 

• At Mescalero, a grant of 5575,000 helped to finance a community center on 
the Reservation. Completed in 1968> the building includes tribal offices, a 
gymnasium, swimming pooK bowling alley, culture museum, library^ cafeteria, 
and several multi-purpose classrooms. Approximately 30 Jobs have resulted 
from this project, with an annual payroll of $150,000. 

* 

• Also at Mcsealero, EDA contributed a grant of S281 ,000 to construct a training 
center as a wing of the community building complex. The training facility, 
completed in 1969^ operates utilizing funds from various Federal agencies. Over 
60 persons work in the training center. The total payroll, including trainees and 
programs not directly involved in training (such as the day care program), is 
S360.000 annually. 

• Also at Mescalero, a grant of 5213,000 was utilized to finance a 20-acre 
commercial p^irk, including a gas station* tribal store, laundromat, Indian village 
(as a tourist attraction), and other commercial facilities. The park is only 
partially completed* and the gas station is the sole operating business. 
Employment at the station is six, with an annual payroll of 535,000. 
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Ultimately, it is projected that 30 persons wi!l be employed at the park, with a 
payroll of SI 65,000 per year. 

• Also at Mescalero, EDA financed the constniction of fencing for a cooperative 
Mvestock production enterprise at a cost of 5144,000. Completed in 1969, this 
project has resulted in a revenue increase of $300,000 per year, and an 
employment increase of IS persons. At an annual earning level of approxi- 
mately 55,000, this represents an increase of 575*000 in the payroll. 

• Finally at Mescalero, 3 EDA projects at a combined cost of $4,283,000 have 
been approved for a resort complex. The complex, which is currently under 
construction, will include a lOO-acre lake, a golf course- tennis, and boating 
factlitiest and a 125'unit motel. Employment at the resort is expected to rCncli 
1 50, with a payroll of approximately S 1 .200*000. 

• At Navajo, a SlOltOOO grant and a 525,000 loan were used to fhiance an 
industrinl park at Fort Defiance. Completed in 1969, the park is now occupied 
by a facility of General Dynamics. This firm, which manufactures electronic 
components, currently employs 106 persons. The average rate of pay at the 
plant is 52.00 per hour. One other firm, a :nanufacturer of cleaning fluids, is 
planning to locate on a site in the industrial area. Projected employment for 
this firm is 106 persons. 

• Also at Navajo, EDA contributed 5122,400 in grants and a loan of $30,600 to 
construct an industrial park in Shiprock. With the aid of an EDA business loan 
and another EDA public works project (for a water system), the Fairchild 
semiconductor plant located on a park site. This firm now employs 750 
persons, and has a payroll of 545 million. No other firms have located in the 
industrial area at Shiprock since the completion of the park in 1967. 

• Also at Navajo, an EDA grant for SI, 000,000 and a ban for 5650,000 were 
utilized to construci a water svstem that would bring water from the 
neighboring town of Farmington into the Shiproek aiea. The systeniy which 
was partially responsible for the location of the Fairchild semiconductor plant 
on an industrial site in Shiprock, also services a hospital and approximately 
I tOOO residences. 

• Also at Navajo, EDA contributed a $1 30,000 grant for on-site improvements 
for the new town of Navajo^ New Mexico. These improventents, which included 
site leveling, erosion control measures, and street and sidewalk paving, were 
necessary before a community facility and commercial center could be con- 
structed in Navajo. The two facilities have now been completed, although they 
have still not opened for use. 
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Also at Navajo, a grant of $180>000 and a loan of $45,000 were responsible for 
the construction of a water storage facility in Kayenta. The project, which was 
completed in 1969, permitted an expansion of the local Holiday Inn. This 
expansion resulted in the creation of 12 new jobs, all held by Navajos. 
Additionally, tlie facility services several hundred households, and was a 
necessary prerequisite for the construction of a junior high school in Kayenta. 

Also at Navajo, EDA contributed a grant of $91,800 for the development of 
water and sewer extensions in Tuba City. Completed in late 1969, this project 
has not yet produced any job or income impact. Nevertheless, it has provided 
needed services to several hundred households, and has provided tlie 
community with an essential item of infrastructure. 

Also at Nav^o, EDA contributed a grant of $512,860 and a loan of $171,560 
for tlie construction of ^ sewage treatment plant for the Shiprock community. 
Additional funds in the amount of $425,800 were provided by the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Administration. Although no jobs or income have been 
provided by this project, it has rendered considerable service impact and ha^ 
permitted the construction of several hundred houses needed by employees of 
the Faircliild semiconductor plant. 

Also at Navajo, EDA provided a grant of 51,783,200 for the constmction of a 
road along the southeastern border of the Reservation. The project application 
was submitted by McKinley County, although it was endorsed by the tribe. At 
the time of the application, 700 jobs in uranium milling and mining were 
projected. However, a decision of tlie Atomic Energy Commission not to 
purchase additional uranium has resulted in no job or income im^jact that can 
be related to the project. 

Also at Navajo, a grant of $160,200 and a loan of $96,000 were utilized to 
construct a water storage facility at Navajo, New Mexico. The project has 
provided increased Tire protection services for Navajo Forest Products 
Industries and also provides service to all households in the town. 

Also at Navajo, EDA contributed a grant of $893,330 and a loan of $280,000 
for a water and sewer system for Chinle. This project, which has still not been 
completed, has resulted in the construction of a 79-bed extended care facility 
that employs 70 persons. The annual payroll at the facility is $450,000. A 
handicapped children's facility that will employ 140 persons is now being 
planned for Chinle, and a Public Health Service hospital that will employ 344 is 
also being planned. Additionally, the project provides considerable service 
impact to the community by providing water and sewer services to several 
hundred households. 
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• Also at Navajo, four additional public works projects were approved since late 

1968, althougli none were completed at the time of the evaluation visit to the 
Reservation. A 51,600^000 grant and a $400,000 loan were approved for a 
water supply system for the Window Rock/Fort Defiance area. In addition to 
service impacts it is anticipated that this project will resuh in a minimum of 
136 new jobs. A grant for 5958,943 and a loan for $275,000 were also 
approved for a v^^ter and sewer system in Tuba City. The project is designed to 
eliminate health hazards in the area and is expected to serve as the impetus for 
economic growth in the area. Two grants for a total of $1,652,500 were also 
approved for a water and sewer system to support he new facility of the 
Navajo Community College, and a grant of 5684,000 was recently approved for 
an additional water system for the Shiprock area. 

• At Pine Ridge, a $38,000 grant permitted the development of an industrial 
park on a 20.6-acre site. Utihzing a building constructed by the tribe, the park 
is now occupied by Pine Ridge Products, a division of Sunbell of Albuquerque, 
Inc. The plant, which manufactures moccasins and Indian dolls, employs 180 
persons. The annual payroll is approximately $708,000. Future prospects for 
the park are uncertain at the present time, and no other firms have been 
attracted to the Reservation. 

• Also at Pine Ridge, EDA contributed a 5191,000 grant toward the 
improvement of an airport at Pine Ridge Village. The airport, which consists of 
one lighted and one unlighted runway^ has been used largely by Federal 
employees and management personnel of Pine Ridge Products. It is hoped that 
the presence of the airport will increase the attractiveness of the Reservation to 
outside industriahsts, although it has not played a key role in industriahzation 
efforts to date. 

• Finally at Pine Ridgp.a $73,000 grant and a $29,000 loan were used to finance 
the construction of a sewer lagoon and outfall line for Pine Ridge Village. 
Additional funds in the amount of $40,500 were obtained from the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Administration. The project^ which was completed in 

1969, has enhanced hving conditions in the town and has resolved a potential 
problem of water pollution resulting from overflowing sewer facilities. 

• At Red Lake, a $150,339 grant and a $37,585 loan financed the development 
of a 90-acre industrial park on the Reservation. The impetus for the project was 
a strong prospect of attracting a furniture manufacturing plant to the Reserva- 
tion. After several years of discussion, a technical assistance study, an EDA 
business loan approval, and much local controversy over this proposed plant, 
the -firm decided to locate elsev/here. No firms have been attracted to the park 
since its completion in 1 968, and there were no active prospects at the time of 
our field visit in February 1971. The utilities associated with the project have, 
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however, benefited the local Indian community, as well as the tribally-owned 
sawmill and cedar fence plant located ai the site of the park but predating it. 

At Rosebud> a 540,000 grant permitted the rebuilding of an existing pump 
house on the Reservation asan administration building. Since its completion in 
1967, the building has been used to provide space for the Reservation housing 
program, the Community Action Program, and currently, the legal services 
program. While providing more spacious accommodations for these community 
programs, no direct job development efforts were associated with the project. 

Also at Rosebud, a $72,000 grant and an $18,000 loan permitted the 
development of a 4.6-acre industrial park on the Reservation. Tlie park was 
completed in 1969, b it lack of subsequent site maintenance lias resulted in a 
deterioration of the location. The impetus for the P^irk was the prospect of 
attracting a food production facility to tile Reservation. Despite an approved 
EDA busi/iess loan, the firm in question - plagued by corporate management 
problems and tribal administration turnover — decided against the proposed 
venture. No other prospects have been found for the park. 

Also at Rosebud, $55,500 in grants allowed the paving of an access road to the 
existing, occupied Antelope industrni park on the Reservation. By providing 
all-weather access to tile site, t^ ^rk season for some 100 employes at the 
park has been extended by a*: m. h as two months. The firms affected include 
a tribal-owned electronics company, a manufacturing company, and a small 
Indian-owned sign company. Increased salary benefits are estimated at $35,000 
annually. In addition, residents of 120 homes along the road have benefited 
from the all-weather surfacing, as have several community action workers 
located at the park site. 

Also at Rosebud, a $28,800 grant allowed the conversion of an existing 
livestock stable to a "skill training center.*' Tlie building, delayed by a fire, was 
completed in 1969 and has subsequently been used as an adult educational 
facility and later for an ill-fated printing venture, it is currently vacant. Tribal 
plans for future use of the building include a handicraft production center, an 
administrative building, or its reactivation as a vocational training center. 

Also at Rosebud, a grant of $50,443 and a loan of $27,062, coupled with funds 
from the Federal Aviation Administration, permitted the construction of a 
one-runway, all-weather airslrip. While original plans called for leasing the air 
facility and surrounding land to a neighboring town, confiicts resulting from 
shifts in both town and Reservation government led to the abandoment of 
these plans. Tlie airstrip has since been used by the Public Health Service and 
by other tribal and Federal employees, but represents a cash drain on the tribe 
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(as a result of maintenance costs and salary payments to a non-Indian airport 
manager). It is hoped that the presence of the airstrip will enhance the 
attractiveness of the Reservation to outside industrialists, but no firm prospects 
have to date emerged. 

• Finally at Rosebud^ a $51,500 grant and a $32,500 loan have been approved 
for the construction of a new building to house Rosebud Electronics, which is 
now in operation at the Antelope industrial park in an old building. An 
ownership dispute over the firm between the tribe and the former tribal 
chairman who founded the company has delayed construction of the project. 

• At Salt River, two projects totaling $233,500 tn grants and $96^500 in loans 
permitted the development of a 50-acre industrial park. Completed in late 
1970^ the first tenant signed a contract for a site at the park in March 1971. 
The firm, a producer of pre-fabricated housings will initially employ 10 persons 
with a payroU of $60^000 and^ if successful, will double in SKe the following 
year. No other firms have to date been found for the park. 

• At San Carlos, a $176,000 grant and a $44,000 loan permitted the 
development of a 50-acre industrial park on the Reservation. The project was 
completed in February 1971. The. first tenant has recently signed a lease to 
locate at the park. The firm^ which will produce activated charcoal, will employ 
32 men at its plant and will support an additional 60 men in resource-related 
activities. A first year payroll of $400^000 is projected. Two additional firiio 
are considering locating at the plant to exploit the steam and heat by-products 
of the charcoal plant Several other prospects are also under discussion. A 
technical assistance project funded by EDA !o locate a viable prospect for the 
park has failed to produce any success to dale. 

• Also at San Carlos, $211^000 in grants were [wovlded by EDA for the 
construction of three community centeis on the Reservation. Work was 
completed in December 1969. Community meetings are held in all three 
buildings on a regular basis, and the buildings represent the only indoor 
facilities where large groups of individuals can congregate to exchange views or 
to conduct government and business functions. Nodirect job development was 
associated with this project. 

• Also at San Carlos, a $434,000 grant and a $108,000 loan permitted the 
development of the first phase of a tourism center on the Reservation at Seneca 
Lake. The complex, which was scheduled for completion in May 1971 > includes 
a store, picnic areas, and utilities fi'^^ded by EDA, and a restaurant, bo^t 
landing, service station, and maintenance building provided by the tribe. While 
the tribe has estimated that 50 jobs will result from the project, perhaps 15 to 
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20 jobs wiUi ? total annual payroll of 560,000 would be a jnore rf<iiistic 
projection. The major drawback of tlie project is that Seneca Lake is relatively 
small and remote and may not be an adequate attraction to tourists to support 
the complex. 

• Fmally at San Carlos, a S458.000 grant and a SI 14,000 loan was approved for 
the development of a second tourism com' !ex for the Reservation, Located at 
Soda Canyon, this project will include a souvenir shop, trailer park, boat 
landing, fish and game shop, and a gas station. Construction was begun in 
February 1971, after a two-year delay during which the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs completed an access road improvement project to the site. It is 
projected Mat 30 jobs with a total payroll of SI20;000 will result from ^he 
project. However, a dispute belween the tribe and the local irrigation district 
must first be resolved, to ins;:re that the San CaHos reservoir (around which the 
project based) will remain at a tolerable height level to permh recreational 
usage. 

• At Standing Rock, a 596,000 grant helped finance the extension of niodem 
water and sewer facilhieo in thr community of Fort Yates on the Reservation, 
Tlie Indian population of Fort Yates has certainly benefited from the new 
utilities. However, no new employment activhies have been attracted to the 
area as a consequence of the project to date, 

• Also at Standing Rock, two public works projects totaling $1,010,900 in grants 
and S258J00 in loans were approved for the development of 3 tourism 
complex and a related sewage treatment facility. Construction cf the complex 
was scheduled to begin in mid-1971, and will include a museum, marina, teepee 
village^amphitheater, motel, restaurant, and convention facilities. The complex 
IS projected to employ 80 persons with a total annual payroll of about 
S300,000, It is clear that an experienced and rehaDle management team will 
need to be assembled to run the complex^ at least during its initial years, 

• Finally at Standing Rock,* a grant for 3163,900 has been approved to 
construct a water and sewage system to service Solen, a small 70-home 
community on the Reservation, The actual survival of the town was at stake, as 
were prospects of receiving Federal funds for a new school in Solen, The 
project was scheduled fornompj tion in July 197L 



*An addJtionaJ to help fmanic a L^mmuntt> center at Standing Rock approved sub^qucnt to our visit to the 
Reservation. 
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A -jni, three projects totaling $438>300 in grants and $69^000 in loans 
permitted the development of a 20-acre industrial park with 2ir facilities on the 
Reservation. The park site was completed in early 1970, and the airstrip in 
early 1971 , The only plant in operation at the park is an electronics assembly 
firm which predated the park projects and does not depend on the utilities 
provided by the projects. A second electronics firm which was scheduled to 
locate 3t the park, with the aid of an EDA business loan^ was unable to keep its 
commitment to locate on the Reservation. Additional prospects are under 
discussion, but none were definite at the time of our field visit. The most 
promising of these was for an air service enterprise. 

Also at Zuni, a 5254,400 grant financed construction of a **training center*' on 
the Reservation. Tliis facility, which serves as tribal headquarters, includes 
government offices, meeting rooms, a home extension and agricultural 
extension service, a display and salesroom for Zuni jewelry, and a commercial 
bank. The only jobs directly associated with the facility, and which would 
otherwise not have existed, total seven in number and accou:^ for $28^500 in 
annua! income to local residents. Rental income to the tribe accounts for an 
additional S22,000 annually and increased jewelry sales are estimated at 
SISjOOO per year. The facility serves as the focal point for all tribal activity and 
is a source of considerable pride to the Zunis. Perhaps 100 tribal members have 
received some form of training at the facility. 

Finally at Zuni. a 5100,000 grant was approved just after our visit to the 
Reservation for the development of a commercial center. The present service 
estah'ishments on the Reservation are entirely non-Indian owned. The new 
commercial center will serve as the focal point for Indian commercial 
enlrepreneurshipj and is projected to iriclude such activities as a supermarket, 
motel and restaurant, beauty salon and barber sjiop. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 



BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT LOANS 



Summary 

The use of the EDA business development loan program tool in Indian development 
programs of the selected reservations has^ except in one or two instances, not been 
effective. Despite the great need for capital for Indian development, only 13 business 
development projects were approved for the 16 reservations evaluated. Thiee were 
cancelled or suspended. Two were Finished ,but have not produced any jobs and the 
facilities are unoccupied. Of the remaining eight, one may shortly be closing; one was 
used to reopen a burned-out facility which would have been reopened without the loan; 
one is a new store which projects but six employees; ,ne provided additional capital for a 
non-Indian enterprise employing mostly non-Indians on the reservation; one was paid off 
when the facility was taken over by a large national corporation, one is for a tribally- 
owned wood products plant that was completed in 1966 before the selected reservation 
program was started; one is credited with helping to expand the Fairchild semiconductor 
plant on the Navajo Reservation; and one is incomplete. 

Analysis 

The principal reasons why the business development program tool has not been used 
more extensively and more effectively are two; firsts it is difficult to generate viable 
business projects which can qualify for loans and which can provide the government with 
the required assurances of repayment, and second^ the lengthy processing time assoc*ated 
with business development loans discourages prospective project applicants from 
attempting to secure funds from EDA. If other alternatives such as local banks^ tribal 
funds, or SBA are at all possible, they are pursued fully before applying to EDA. While 
this use of alternative financing sources may be generally desirable, it has had the effect, 
in one or two instances, of reducing the scope of proposed projects because of the limited 
avaUability of other funds. 

ihus, it can be concluded that at least on the basis of the 16 reservations evaluated, 
business development loans and working capital guarantees are not adequate incentives to 
influence the locational decisions of economic activities on Indian reservations* With 
some few exceptions, the reservations were geographically isolated and hence tacking in 
the economic advantages associated with more central locations. Their m^or assets were 
the availability of exploitable natural resources, the presence of low wages and 
unorganized labor, and their more ready access to complementary government assistance 
{such as training programs, infrastructure development* and technical - as well as 
financial - assistance). The availability of EDA business loans and loan guarantees, while 
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an additional "plus'' factoi in enticing firms to the leservations. was not a decisive factor 
to prospective firms. To illustrate this, in three of the nine cases reviewed above the 
availability of an approved EDA loan was not sufficient to bring prospective ventures to 
the Red Lake, Rosebud, and Zuni reservations. And in the project at the Blackfeet 
Reservation, the loan was paid off in full by the firm which assumed management of a 
faltering sawmill operation, suggesting that the loan was not a factor in its decision to 
take over the operation, althoi^h the presence of the facility was certainly a factor, and it 
would not have been there without the loan. 

If the current advantages to firms available through the business development loan 
pro£;am are not adequate to attract them to the reservations, it is reasonable to ask 
whether EDA should consider increasing the incentives offered. For example, a iOO 
percent loan guarantee might be offered to help ensure private financing of ventures. 
Lower interest loans miglit be made available through EDA. Accelerated depreciation of 
fixed assets might be permitted as tax shelters. All these changes in current program 
options would certainly reduce the cost of locating and operating on reservations, and 
consequently would make such locations more desirable tor many fimis. 

However, one of the difficulties with an oveny permissive business loan program 
tool is that it attracts entrepreneurs whose business ideas are so unconventional or whose 
businesses are on such shaky foundations that they cannot be helped by ordinary' 
financial institutions. Most sound small business ventures can find soi rces of financing. 
Tlie Small Business Administration, private banking institutions, and lOme of the tribes 
themselves have funds available for supporting viable business ventures. The larger 
undertakings which require loaiis in excess of those available from the Small Business 
Administration with its 5350,000 ceiling, must lia\e management teams with demonstra* 
ble skills and experience, as well as well-documeiiCed business strategies, if they are to 
prove successful in the long mn. Such undertakings rarel> require abnormal fniancial 
mcentives. 

One of the problems with the business loan program from the standpoint of the In* 
dians is that most entrepreneurs look upon the availability of EDA financing as somewhat 
the equivalent of venture capital, since it provides relatively long-term loans which need 
not be repaid quickly and, therefore, do not place quite the drain on earnings of conven- 
tional loans. Since most viable enterprises can get conventional financing if there is suffi- 
cient equity in the business, the entrepreneurs seeking EDA loans do so almost always to 
make up for the shortage of equity capital available to them. Yet, although entrepreneurs 
look upon EDA loans in the nature of equityi the EDA loan processors continue (quite 
properly) to regard the requests for funds as loans, requiring sonie\\hat the same kuid ol 
ai^alysis and assurances of repayment as conventional loans. This makes foi misunder- 
standing and delays, Tlie apphcant is looking for \cnture ca^^ital and hotting that hi> 
application wilt be treated as such. T\k EDA loan processor regards the apphcatjon as a 
loan, perhaps somewhat riskier than conventional tinancnig. but nevertheless a loan. 
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Perhaps the answer may lie in seeking to make EDA funds available as venture 
capital, if such can be done within the law or by amendment of the legislation. This 
would still require careful analysis of prospective business enterprises seeking assistance^ 
in fact, it miglit require even moi^ careful analysis to make sure that unscrupulous 
individuals do not attempt to take advantage of the situation. But it might also make 
possible more business ventures and a more straightforward approach to project analysis. 

In this respect, EDA might well look into the OEO Special Impact model, where 
community development corporations are provided with venture capital funds which can 
be mvested as equity (as well as by loans) after there has been a careful analysis of the 
proposed enterprise by competent business analysts. (The provision of substantial tech- 
nical and management assistance is also ^ part of the OEO model.) 

By making additional equity capital available, although under carefully controlled 
supervision and with a maximum amount of technical assistance, EDA could provide the 
Indian R?servations with an opportunity to put together bu$i ^ propositions with the 
kind of debt to equity ratio which might more easily attract SBA and private con- 
ventional financing. This could have the result of speeding up the processing of business 
development applications, as well as attracting additional outside capital into Indian 
business development. 

Recom me nda tions 

Ultimately, the success of the business development loan piogram on reservations 
will depend upon the increased effectiveness of the overall reservation development 
effort, particularly planning and technical assistance. Sound and responsive planning, 
coupled with timely technical assistance, adequate physical facilities, and vigorous indus- 
trial development efforts should result in greater numbers of business prospects. Business 
loans available through EDA might then provide the extra inducement needed to con- 
vince such prospects to locate on reservations in greater number or with more extensive 
operations. 

In addition, increased study should be given to modifying the business development 
loan program so that ;t might be used to provide venture capital equity funds for business 
enterprises, particularly those which would be tribal enterprises. 

1 . Greatly increased amounts of technical assistance and/or planning funds ought 
to be made available to help business enterprises which qualify for business 
development loan funds. Many of the businesses which locate on reservations 
need help in management and in the solution of business problems. 

2. Consideration should be ^iven to modification of the business development 
loan program, by regulation or legislation, so that funds could be made avail- 
able on an equity bans Jor business development on Indian reservations. The 
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expenditure of such funds should be preceded by thorough business analysis 
and followed by extensive technical assistance. 

Summary of Projects 

• At Blackfeet> a $146,230 business development loan was used to expand a 
sawmill operation oi^ the Reservation. The firm operating the facility had a 
series of setbacks and subsequently sold out to US Plywood Corporation. The 
mill appean now to be a stable operation for the first time since its construc- 
tion. US Plywood paid off all loans incurred by the former operaton, including 
the entire EDA loan. The EDA loan thus served as an interim measure to assure 
the operation of the mill during a four year period between ineffective manage- 
ment and final takeover by a sound firm. 

• At Crow* a $352,000 loan was made in 1966 to Crow Industries, a group of 
non-Indians residing in Hatdin (a town adjacent to the reservation), to establish 
a pellet feed niill. The plant operated until 1971, at which time it went 
bankrupt and closed down. The plant's failure was due to a combination of 
poor management and a poorly designed facility. While in operation the plant 
employed 14 wcrken^ of which four were Crow Indians. There is a possibility 
of reopening the pl^nt under new management and ownership. Two large grain 
producen were said to be interested in the venture. 

• Also at Crow, an EDA loan in 1967 of $715,000 permitted the establishment 
of a carpet mill at the industrial park also funded by EDA. The firm which 
operated the mill was inexperienced, and subsequently suffered several set- 
backs. In late 1968, about to go bankrupt, the firm contracted with an 
established company, Mohasco^ to manage the plant over a three-year period 
with an option to purchase. The plant is currently operatiiig with a work force 
of 80 Crow Indians and 10 non-Indians^ with an annual payroH of roughly 
$350,000. There are several options open to Mohasco, from closing down the 
operation next year to expanding it, and the future of the plant largely hinges 
on prevailing market conditions and outlooks in 1972. 

• At Gila River, a business development loan of $1 1 5,000 was used to finance a 
feedmill for the Trimble Cattle Company. The construction of the mill resulted 
in a total of 17 new jobs, although few are held by Indians. While the profit- 
ability of an enterprise on tribal land may liave been augmented as a result of 
this loan, the project has not resulted in greater income or job opportunities for 
the tribe. 

• At Mescalero, a business development loan of $148,000, is being used to 
finance a facility for a tribal store. The existing store is currently housed in 
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inadequate and unattractive quarters, and the new store will be located on the 
EDA funded commercial park. Six employees with aggregate earnings of 
530,000 annually are projected. 

At Nav^o, a loan of 5550,000 was utihzed to finance the construction of a 
millwork and cut stock plant for Nav^o Forest Products Industries, Tlie 
project, which was completed in 1966, has resulted in the creation of 55 jobs, 
with a total payroll of 581,250, 

Also at Navajo, a business development loan of $270,300 was used to finance a 
commercial center in Navajo, New Mexico, The project was completed in late 
1970, However, none of the space has yet been leastdi and the 50 projected 
jobs have not materialized. Residents of the area still continue to travel 47 
miles for basic goods and services. 

Also at Navajo, two loans for a total of 5678,000 wer« utilized for the 
construction of a facility on the Shiprock industrial park for the Fairchild 
semiconductor plant. Location in the park resulted in an expansion of the 
operation by creating 750 new jobs for a total of 1 100. Recent cutbacks in 
defense spending have, however, forced the plant to decrease its staff to a total 
of 750 persons. The total new employment is, therefore, 400, Since credit for 
these new jobs is shared with two separate public works projects, only 134 have 
been credited lo the business development loans. The current payroll at Fair- 
child is approximately 54,5 miUion, 

Finally at Navajo, a loan of 5462*800 is being utilized to expand the existing 
Fairchild facility. The expansion will permit the manufacture of special dies and 
tools to be used jn the semiconductor assembly operation, and is scheduled for 
completion in the spring of 1972. It is anticipated that 225 males earning an 
average wage of S2,45 per hour will be employed in the new facility. 

At Red Lake, a 5184,000 business loan, coupled with $260,000 in insurance 
proceeds, permitted the rebuilding of the tribal saw mill which had been de- 
stroyed by fire in 1965, The saw mill had been in operation for 40 years under 
the supervision of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and had largely been a 
profitable ventare for the tribe. The EDA loan permitted rapid reconstruction 
of the facility, which was reopened in the fall of 1966* At preseni there are 49 
employees at the sawmill, and an additional 30 employees working in logging 
crews. Most of these individuals were so employed before the 1965 fire. 

Also at Red Lake, a $981,000 business loan and a 5720,000 working capital 
loan guarantee were approved in an attempt to attract a furniture manufacturer 
to the reservation. A technical assistance study had investigated the prospect, 
jnd jn industrial park project was approved partially in anticipation of the 
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firm's arrival. However, amid strong local controversy concerning the suitability 
of the firm in question for the Reservation, the furniture manufacturer was 
persuaded to locate elsewhere. The business loan was suspended and the 
loan guarantee was subsequently cancelled. 

At Rosebud, a S52O.00O loan was approved for a new plant to house a large 
food production facility. The firm in question, however, underwent a corpo 
ratewide reorganization and was subsequently taken over by new management 
who did not feel bound to the previous verbal agreements reached with the 
tribe and with EDA. Further discussions failed to result in any headway, and a 
new tribal chairman requested that the business loan be cancelled. 

At Zuni, a 533,000 business development loan and a 5144,000 working eapital 
loan guarantee were authorized to permit an electronics component firm to 
locate on the reservation. The firm in faet set up a small scale operation on an 
interim basis. However, their research and development efforts failed to 
produce a successful prototype of the system the Zunis were to assemble. In 
addition, a corporate decision was reached tr abandon the firm's overall 
decentralization program in favoT of a more conso idated operation. Tl\erefore. 
plans for the Zuni plant were abandoned ;iiid the loan subsequently cancelled. 



CHAPTER SIX 



TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROJECTS 



Summary 

The evaluation team found little evidence that the technical assistance program toot 
had yet made any signiflcant overall contribution to the 16 reservations on the original 
Action List. Twelve of the reservations had actually used technical assistance, and 17 
approved technical assistance projects (some involving more than one contract) were 
evaluated. However, none of the projects were considered responsible for any job genera- 
tion, and only four can be said to have had any positive results so far. 



Analysis 

While there has been considerable frustration expressed at the seeming inability of 
the technical assistance program to be of more substantial help to the Indian reservations, 
it should be kept m mind that the total cost of the 17 projects exammed was only 
$269,050, which is a good deal less than certain mdividual public works projects which 
have also failed to produce jobs or other positive results as yet. Any evaluation of the 
technical assistance program should b^ar m mind that its cost is relatively low* and by its 
very nature, it may often produce disappomting results. 

A large part of the difficulty which the reservations are having with technical 
assistance may stem from the nature of technical assistance as perceived by EDA and the 
kind of technical assistance needed by the tribes. Technical assistance* as originally 
contemplated in the EDA legislation and as implemented to a large extent by EDA* 
typically consists of the identification of a problem which needs to be solved (or 
information which must be acquired) followed by the selection of an expert to mvestigate 
and culminating m a written report containmg conclusions and recommendations. While 
some of this type of technical assistance might be needed by the reservations, what most 
tribes need even more is the type of "hand*holding" technical assistance where experts 
are available on a regular basis to work with the tribes' own personnel to develop 
institutions aruj projects. In this latter type of teciinical assistance, the result of the 
project should be the accomplishment of a project (or the establishment of a viable 
institutiori or process) and the transfer of skills so that similar technical assistance would 
not be needed in the future. 

Part of the difficulty may lie in the fact that there is a middle ground of needs lying 
between technical assistance as traditionally conceived by EDA and planning grants. It 
seems impUcit from the nat<ire of the projects approved that EOA technical assistance on 
Indian reservations is viewed largely as the employment of an outside expert to make a 
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study and write a report. Planning grants are supposed to be able to make it possible for 
reservations to hire qualified penons to plan and administer economic development 
programs, in many cases, the planners are supposed to provide help and technical 
assistance to project personnel. 

But somewhere in between planning and problem-solving technical assistance is the 
need for hand^holding and on^th&Job training for tribal personnel involved in economic 
development. To the extent that the EDA technical assistance and/or planning program 
tools can be restructured to make this type of help available, a significant contribution 
would be made to economic development. Sound and capablt; individuals should be 
employed under technical assistance contracts to develop a continuing one-to-one 
relationship with tribal economic development personnel as they work together on viable 
projects, and the skills and experience of the expert are transferred to the tribe. 

Another problem with technical assistance has been its fragmented nature. Technical 
assistance should be part of a general process of developnient, supporting, expanding 
upon, and/or clarifying critical steps within the development process. The EDA technical 
assistance effort on the reservations appears to have been in many cases nothing more 
than a disassociated service rendered to given reservations and not adequately linked to 
prior Or subsequent development efforts. While the majority of the projects were clearly 
sound and reasonable steps in the development processes on the target reservations, the 
lack of integration with other steps in the processes has resulted in the projects not being 
nearly as effective and responsible to reservation needs as they might otherwise have 
been. 

Most technical assistance has been initiated in response to specific needs or 
opportunities. For example, the Crows recognized that their existing water system was 
inadequate for future development and requested assistance in developing alternative 
feasible plans for expanding the system. At Red Lake, the tri bally -owned cedar fence 
plant was experiencing financial difficulties, and management assistance was sought to 
reorganize the plant's operations. At San Carlos, a feasibility study was conducted to 
determine whether an industrial park was appropriate for the Reservation. At Zuni, to 
capitalize on the recognized skills of tribesmen in jewelry craftsmanship, a study was 
conducted of the market for handmade leather products in Zuni motifs. 

In none of the above cases, nor in most of the other projects investigated, did the 
technical assistance request originate as a by-product of the overall reservation planning 
effort. The Crow project resulted fron specific concem over the possible expansion of a 
carpet plant already on the Reservation; the Red Lake project was initiated to finance the 
services of an accountant to straighten out the books of a business; the San Carlos project 
was required in order to secure a public works grant; and the Zuni project emerged as a 
consequence of an individual entrepreneur's brainstorming. While it is certainly the case 
that valid technical assistance requests can be generated from other sources besides tribal 
planning efforts, the ad hoc generation of these requests will inevitably result in a large 
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proportion of short-fused projects with no lasting benefits to the tribes. This was at least 
partially borne out by the fact that so many or the projects investigated resulted in no 
subsequent affirmative action by the tribe based on the recommendations of the studies. 
Since the requests were generally not linked to any long-term development strategy, no 
mechanjsm had been established for local monitoring of the technical assistance during its 
delivery nor for implementing the recommended action resulting from the assistance- In 
those few cases where subsequent action resulted, a specific "next step" had already been 
decided upon in advance of the technical assistance. 

The quality of the actual technical assistance studies themselves was spotty. While 
most produced apparently valid findings, at least four were superficial and misleading. 
These were the Fort Berthold clay resources study, the Rosebud forest products study, 
the Salt River tourist planning effort, and the Zuni leather products study. Others were 
clearly unresponsible to the needs of the tribes and produced no response to the recom- 
mendations suggested. Few projects provided for tribal inputs, and in many cases the final 
reports were either unavailable at the reservation or long since foigotten. The manager of 
the Navajo Forest Products Industries, for example, was not familiar with a S7O,000 
technical assistance project designed to improve timber harvesting for the project. 

EDA should consider making technical assistance available along the lines pioneered 
by OEO. That agency has had considerable experience in usiiig technical assistance funds 
to provide continuing technical assistance and training to community action agencies and 
community development corporations* many of which have the same kinds of needs $s do 
reservation personnel concerned with economic development. While it is recognized that 
EDA technical assistance funds are limited* some combination of technical assistance and 
planning funds migiit welJ be put together to provide at least the Action List reservations 
with the kind of on-the-job technical assistance required. 

Moreover, additional attention should S^ven to the use of technical assistance 
jfid/or planning funds to help reservations capitalize on the public works and business 
development program tools. For example, help is needed in establishing effective 
reservjtJOfi-specific and overall Indian promotion programs for industrial location and 
tourism projects. Where commercial developments are lying virtually unused, as on tlie 
Mescalero Reservation* technical assistance should be brought in to work contiauously 
with the tribes until the projects are functioning effectively. 

Recommendations 

The Indian reservations desperately need teclinical assistance. It is too much to 
e.xpect that they can take full advantage of their opportunities for economic development 
Without the knowledge and skills required. ITius, it is indeed unfortunate that the 
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technical assistance program lias not been used more imaginatively and effectively on 
their belialf. The following recommendations are designed to provide a basis for more 
effective employment of technical assistance on behalf of Indian economic development: 



1. Emphasis should be placed upon the provision of qualified economic 
development specialists who can work along with tribal development personnel 
to develop specific projects or processes and who can pass their skills on while 
doing so. While such technical assistance need not necessarily be on a full-time 
basis, provision should be made for continuity of pe:sonnel, so tliat the same 
specialist works with the same reservation over a substantial period of time. 

2. ^5 a supplement to the current range of technical assistance projects. EDA 
should consider setting up a nationwide training and technical assistance effort 
to provide short-term,. profect-specific services to the reservations through the 
use of outside and agency speciahsts. Patterned after the model currently in use 
by HUD and 0£0, this program would provide qualified specialists on a 
consultant basis to help analyze potential projects, to assist in project 
development, to provide assistance to ongoing ventures, and to help the tribe to 
locate and secure other outside assistance as needed. Assignments could range 
from one day to several weeks in length. In those areas where severdl 
reservations have similar needs, as say in motel and tourist complex 
management, EDA might consider employing full-time specialists to provide 
needed assistance to these reservations. The availability of a nationwide pool of 
on-cal) specialists willing and able to assist the reservations with specific 
program needs would greatly strengtlien the overall development efforts on the 
reservations. 

3. Technical assistance should be used more intensively and extensively to help 
the Indian reservations to promote their industrial parks and their tntirisn: 
complexes. Consideration should also be given to a technical assistance effort 
which would not only promote specific industrial park and tourism projects, 
but which would also promote industrial location and tourism on all the 
reservations. Technical assistance should be used to make sutC that commercial 
developments are fully tenanted^ 

4. More stress should be placed on invulving tribal members in the desipi ^ttd 
conduct of technical assistance jirofects. To encourage this; participation. FDA 
might In fact require that a plan for triUil involvement be developed as an 
integral part of every application for asststaiice* This might simply take \\w 
form of the designation of one or more individuals who wouUl represent Uie 
tribe during the contract period ajid who coutd devote a specific block ol" lime 
to the study, Tlie details of tlie relationship would Iv worked out v. hh the 
outside expert after his designation and wontd rcOurrx^ the (toproviii i>f hdtfi tlie 
tribe and EDA. 
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5, Steps should be taken to insu*^ that the technical assistance projects are 
in tegrated within the overall economic development strategy for the 
reservations. While it Is certainty no problem to justify virtually any project as 
being consistent with economic development* it is important that the projects 
approved be timely and responsive to other reservation development activities. 
It might be reasonable to request the tribes to list other related activities in 
process as a necessary condition for approval of a project. This will help insure 
that the results of the technical assistance effort are promptly channeled into 
the general stream of ongoing development activities, 

6, All action alternatives recommended as a result of technical assistance projects 
should include implementation strategies to guide the reservations in their 
subsequent action. It is not sufflcient^ for instance, to indicate that a venture is 
feasible at a certain size of operation. Included must also be a plan for bringing 
the feasible venture to realization. Alternative sources of capital, reputable 
suppliers, marketing strategies^ technological alternatives, and other critical 
business information need to be provided to the tribe. Otherwise, many feasible 
ventures will fail because the tribes lack the necessary know-how. 

7, To insure that quality is maintained at a high levei EDA should consider 
installing a simple evaluation and monitoring system on a profect-by-profect 
basis Standardized and straightforward evaluation forms could be developed 
for use by the outside consultants, the tribe* and designated EDA staff at both 
the regional and national levels for recording their reactions to the technical 
assistance effort in question. Items on these forms might include a statement of 
the problem area* the type of assistance provided, the extent of tribal partici- 
pation, the quality of the assistance and its usefulness to the tribe. To help 
insure that this system is not viewed as yet another bureaucratic requirement^ 
EDA will have to stress the importance of the effort and demonstrate this by 
providing responsive follow-up where appropriate. Thus, for example, if a tribe 
reports back that jt is unsatisfied with the information being generated by a 
consultant, EDA should promptly investigate and take remedial action. 



Summary of Projects 

• At Blackfeet, a $2,250 study was conducted to determine the feasibility of a 
livestock iaies center for tlie Reservation, Two alternatives were offered in the 
report which followed. However, the tribe has decided to proceed with a pbn 
for a center far larger than either alternative outlined, 

• At Crow, a 52,500 study was conducted to determine the feasibihty of a meat 
packing facility on the Reservation, The study determined that such a venture 
was economically justified. However, no outside firm has yet been enticed to 
develop such a facility on the Reservation. 
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• Also at Crow^ a $2^500 study was conducted to consider alternative plans for 
expanding the Reservation water system. Four plans of different magnitude 
were developed. No affirmative action has yet been taken on any of the plans, 

• At Fort Berthoid^ a $2^500 study was conducted of the clay resources on the 
Reservation, The resultant report included poorly documented statistics and 
factual errors^ and generally lacked business feasibility indices. The tribe was 
clearly unhappy with the results^ as it offered no guidance to them in 
establishing a viable claynDriented enterprise, 

• At Gila River, a S2r 000 study was undertaken to determine general 
development guidelines and specific development projects for the four 
Interstate 10 interchanges on the Reservation, The report, completed in 1971, 
has not yet been acted upon, although the tribe is currently considering the 
most appropriate development *\rojects, 

• At Mescalero, three small engineering studies at a combined cost of S 19,000 
were conducted to determine the feasibility of three small dams. These dams 
provide lakes for fishing and also serve as watering facilities for game and cattle. 
While no direct job impact is attributable to the dams, they do enhance the 
general usability of the Reservation for recreational purposes, 

• At Navajo, a $70,000 study was undertaken to determine the extent of tribal 
timber resources as the basis for reviewing the harvesting projections and 
Navajo Forest Products Industries, Completed in 1969, the project has not 
resulted in any increases in jobs or incotne. The manager of Navajo Forest 
Products Industries was not familiar with the project, 

• At Pine Ridge, a 510,000 study investigated the feasibility of establishing a 
motel complex at Pine Ridge Village, Although the study determined that such 
a venture was economically justified, no affirmative action has yet been taken 
to see that such a facility is developed, 

• Also at Pine Ridge, a $2,500 study was recently undertaken to inventory the 
Reservation's timber resources. The project has not yet been completed, 

• At Red I^ke, a $3,000 study investigated the financial position of a furniture 
manufacturer who was interested in establishing a branch plant on the Reserva- 
tion, The study was not altogether favorable, but a subsequent decision was 
reached to proceed with a business loan for the firm in question. There was 
much controversy on the Reservation over the proposed venture, and the firm 
consequently backed out, 
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Also at Red Lake, two consecutive $2,500 contracts approve;i at the rer ^onal 
level permitted a local accountant to perform management services in con- 
nection witli a tribal-owr.cd cedar fence plant. Tlie accountant, witli tlie 
backing of the tribe, reorganized the plant and its operations, and turned a net 
loss operation around by producing a short-term profit. He also lielped the 
tribe to secure bank loans for needed improvements at the plant. No new jobs 
we'e created or saved, as the tribe was committed to maintaining the plant's 
operations, even at a loss. However, sound management skills were transferred 
to tribal members as a result of the effort. 

Also at Red Lake, a $25,000 study was recently completed to establish the 
feasibility of some additional forest-base'i activities. The final report was just 
recently submitted, and no economic b^ncut^ have yet accrued to the tribe. 

At Rosebud, a $33,000 study was conducted lo investigate the feasibility of 
forest-related product development. The stuJy was indecisive and contained 
several inconsistencies. The tribe did not feel that the report had provided any 
infoTiation which was useful to them. 

At Salt River, $22,300 was expended on the development of a tourism 
development plan. The plan was developed concurrently with, but independent 
of, a much more extensive HDD-funded effort aimed at preparing an overall 
Reservation pian. Consequently, the work on the overall plan preempted and 
circumvented the tourist development effort. The tribe did not cooperate with 
the EDA-funded consultant, and the contract was ultimately cancelled in 
mid- performance. 

At San Carlos, a $29,000 study was conducted to determine the feasibility of 
an industrial park for the Reservation and to identify potential industries for 
the park. The park was subsequently developed with the aid of an EDA public 
works grant. It remains empty to date, although a first tenant has recently 
signed a lease to locate at the park in the near I'uture. 

Also at San Carlos, a $10,000 study was approved by the Office of Business 
Development of EDA to help locate a firm or firms for the industrial paiK 
above. No firm has materialized to date as a result of this effort. 

At Z 'ni, a S2»S00 study api>roved at the regional level investigated the 
feasibility of various leather prodv^' ts activities. The resultant report was based 
upon questionable assumptions, poorly conceived, and contained no recom^ 
mendations on which to base subsequent action. The tribe itself contributed an 
a $5,500 to this project* and the tribal leaders were obviously 

I ' * with the product received. 
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CHAFFER SEVEN 



PLANNING ASSISTANCE 



Summary 

Of the 16 reservations on the original Action Ust^ 15 had received some kind of 
assistance in planning. Planning assistance was most successful where the funds received 
were Used to hire capable individuals who were able to get things done, largely by 
preparing or helpinc others to prepare applications for Federal grants and loans. 
Relatively little actual planning has taken place in the conventional sense as a result of 
these grants. 

Eight of the reservations received planning assistance under some sort of joint 
plarming grant with other reservations^ but these joint arrangements were not considered 
successful, and most of them have been administered as separate planning efforts in fact. 

It is difficult to provide a precise figure for the total cost of planning assistance 
provided to the IS resen^ations, since so many are funded under a joint arrangement 
involving other reservations not on the Action List. However^ excluding the funds 
allocated to the Indian Development District of Arizona (IDDA) for Arizona reservations^ 
approximately $v00j960 in planning grants have gone to the other 12 reservations since 
1967. 

The one reservation which had not received EDA planning assistance* Annette 
Island* had an OEO-funded development planner 

Analysis 

Planning grants have largely bf^en awarded by EDA to the various tribes and joint 
arrangements^ not to accomplish a specific piece of planning (as in the case of the 
HUD 701 program) but rather to enable the tribes to employ persons who might work at 
economic development on a full-time paid basis. The individuals who have been so 
employed have emphasized different aspects of their jobs in accordance with their own 
capabilities and the needs of the reservation. For example^ on five of the reservations the 
predominant activity hau been grantsmanship, helping to prepare applications for louns 
and grants. Tli ;e five are Blackfeet^ Crow» Fort Berthold, Mescnlero^ and Rosebud. On 
only three of the reservation? (Pine Ridge, Standing Rock and Zuni) was there any major 
emphasis on the preparation of overall development plan and strategy. At Crow Creek 
and San Carlos, the planners seemed to be largely preoccupied with managing proj^xb. 
At Gila River, emphasis was on grantmaitship and managing projects 
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The Navajo planners cmph:r ized industrial promotion. At Salt River, there was no 
identifiabk emphasis* and'at Lower Brule and Red Lake, the planning grants had been 
discontinued. 

The results of the planning grant program liave thus been somewhat spotty. At their 
best, planning grants have permitted the tribes to employ capable individuals on a full- 
time basis to plan and implement development programs. At their worst, planning grants 
have been little more than a device for permitting the tribal establishment to establish 
additional patronage jobs, 

Tliis experience on the reservation, is to some extent parallel to planning activities in 
the United States tn general. The planning profession in this country is marked by much 
diversity in emphasis, philosophy, and role vis-a-vis government bodies. The quality of 
planners is very mixed, ranging from highly effective professionals, who act as major 
advisors to the chief administrators, to noninfluential government employees who spend 
the bulk of their effort compiling routine data and/or administering andiupdating local 
land use regulations. There is no coherent operational theory of planning and no set of 
formal or infoniial guidelines for unifying and directing the profession. 

While the planning on reservations is thus in many ways similar in quality and scope 
to that found off the reservations, the lack of evenness and consistent high quality has 
particularly acute consequences in the case of the reservations, Indian communities are, 
with few exceptions, relatively small and shielded from the mainstream oi American life. 
Their economies are accordingly limited in both scale and scope. Their social/cultural life 
is typically based upon a blend of traditional Indi.^n values mixed with attitudes and 
aspirations imported from the dominant outside white culture via schools, media, and 
other contacs. Both economic and social/cultural structures are in precarious states of 
equilibrium, and can be easily jolted by a relatively small number of new inputs, A new 
plant can totally reorient the economy, and affect general life styles to a marked degree, 
A sudden inflow of tourists ^^an play havoc with community life patterns and attitudes. 
Unless planning on the reservations is maintained at a uniformly high level, some reserva- 
tions are likely to be both unprepared for the impact created by seemingly straight- 
forward projects and subjected to a series of economic and social/cultural changes which 
were unanticipated and undesired, 

furthermore, most reservations must base their economic development on a single, 
or at most a few, natural resources. Possibilities for diversification are limited^ and 
nnstakes are hence ex^eeduigly costly. The reservation l :ononiies are highly sensitive to 
slirfts in the general national economy and lacking dop*> mee, the reservation economies 
are ta^gel> powerhss to control market forces. Further compounding the situation, the 
Indian communities lark the high degree of mobility and transiency now characteristic of 
the general American society. Thus, \^hile whites are more willing and able to leave areas 
with snddcn or prolonged higli unenrplo>ment to seek jobs and opportunities in the 
growing economic areas, the Indians arc more bound to their homelands. Their living 
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standards and employment opportunities rest largely on what can be ge-ierated on or near 
the reservations. For these reasons^ resource planning on the reservations must be 
performed with great care and with a range of technical skills which are unfortunately 
absent on most of the reservations. 

Resource^-planntng, however, is not the only need of the reservations. The tribes do 
need help in plaiming and carrying ou; specific projects. They do need individuals who 
can conceptualize projects, who can put applications together, and who can work with 
project-approving authorities to adjust project requirements to program guidelines. The 
tribes also need help in carrying out industrial development promotion and tourism 
promotion; and they need assistance in managing commercial and industrial development 
projects. How can all these functions be carried out? 

First, it is important that some clear allocation of technical assistance and/or 
planning funds be s^t aside for the Indian reservations which are to be assisted. Secondly, 
a decision should be made as to how these mighf be divided. A simple fomiula might be 
to use planning funds for the employment of individuals on a full-time basis by the 
reservations, white technical assistance funds are used to employ outside specialists on an 
intermittent basis. 

Third, it is important to prepare a plan for using these planning and technical 
assistance funds. Personnel on the Indian Desk at EDA regional offices should work with 
the tribes in preparing these plans, taking into account the availability of other funds 
from such sources as BIA, OEO and HUD and ihe functions which are required. For 
example, Zuni does not need additional help in preparing development plans, but may 
well require a full-time person in industrial development. Blackfeet^ Crow and^anding 
Rock, to name three, may well need tourism promotion specialists on a fulhtime basis. 
Navajo may well need a commercial development specialist on a full-time basis over the 
next several years. Red Lake and Lower Brule need assistance in resource planning and 
project development. 

Planning grants should not be awarded solely for the employment of personnel. 
Ihere sltould be a clear program of work which musi be accomplished. The work program 
should be related to the needs of the tribe> the availabiUty of technical assistance to 
accomplish portions of the work, and the availability of funds from other agencies. 

When resource ""lanning is undertaken^ the planning program should be reformulated 
on the basis of the so-called ''sectoral planning approach.'* Under this approach^ each 
reservatk)n would be 4nalyzed for planning purposes according to specific sectors of 
concern. These miyu be resource-specific (such as a '^timber and fores t*related sector'' or 
a "water resource sector**), employment^pecific (such as a *'tourist sector" or a "local 
government sector**), or community amenity-specific (such as a "housing sector" or a 
"recreation and culture secto^")- Within each sector, specific goals would be set, based on 
existing or projected resources and constraints, **or the next six months, one year, two 
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years^ fi e years, and for long-term development. Projects would then be formulated for 
achieving these goals, with alternatives provided to account for contingencies which might 
arise (such as^ say^ the unavailability of anticipated Federal funds for agiven project). The 
various ''sector plans** would finally be consolidated^ adjusted and refined to become the 
**overall reservation development plan," 

By placing major emphasis on individual sectors^ as opposed to broader community 
objectives such as "more employment opportunities" or "better community services," it 
is much easier to isolate and pinpoint promising directions to pursue and to identify 
technical areas where expert advice is required. By formulating both short-range and 
longer-term projects, the entire planning process will assume an "action-orientation/* as 
the phased projects are impleme^ited and achieved in a regulated tempo. The "sectoral 
planning approach** would thus provide a structure for reservation planning which is 
largely lacking at present. It would further facilitate the delineation of common problem 
areas among the various reservations where a specific technical skill or set ol related skills 
is required, and hence provide a sounder basts than in the past for supplying timely and 
effective technical assistance to the reservations. 

Given the importance of sound and responsive reservation planning, it is essential 
that the right planner or planning staff be entrusted with the task. Ideally, the staff 
should consist of professionally-trained tribal members. Lacking this combination, it is 
probably most important that the staff - and the chief planner in particular - be a tribal 
member who is sensitive to the values and conflicting demands of the tribe and who is 
respected by the tribal leadership. Where professional planning experience is missing, 
mechanisms should be provided for intensive on-the-job training using technical assis- 
tance. In addition^ an extensive pool of technical specialists shojld be available through 
the technical assistance program to help in the planning effort when called upon by the 
planner and/or the tribal leadership. 

The use of joint planning efforts at the multi-reservation level as a replacement for 
individual reservation planning should be abandoned. District and statewide organizations 
Can provide useful supplementary roles in promoting development which ib responsive to 
the reservation planning strategies and in coordinating and monitoring outside technical 
assistance efforts. But funds and other assistance for planning functions per se should be 
directed to the reservations themselves. 

The Indian Development District of Arizona (IDDA) serves to illustrate both the 
advantages and shortcomings of planning activities beyond the reservation level, iDDA 
was conceived of as an organization which could generate and channel outside resources 
to the reservations in Arizona, as well as serving as a highly visible and integrative mechan- 
ism for reservarion development. It provides expertise and assistance to the smaller reser- 
vationsj while allowing them to maintain a degree of autonomy. IDDA has never 
undertaken "centralized planning" ac tivities, choosing instead to fund individual planrcrs 
on the various reservations. As a consequence (as cun be seen by comparing the results at 
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Salt River and San Carlos) the quality of planning at the reservation level has been varied 
and not properly monitored and enriched. Useful statewide projects such as a halfway 
house for young Indians, an alcoholics rehabilitation project^ manpower training efforts, 
and a small business development program have been developed by IDDA. The Indian 
people have a greater voice in Arizona political affairs as a consequence of its efforts. Yet, 
the organization has not effectively assembled and consolidated tlie experiences of the 
various reservations so that a common pool of information and insights for guiding future 
action will result. The funds made available to the individual reservations are too scant to 
permit any really effective planning process to emerge.* 

The assessments of the two district planning grants {Big Horn Economic Develop- 
ment Corporation and the United Tribes of North Dakota Development Corporation) 
further substantiated that there is no suitable substitute for sound reservation-specific 
planning. These district programs, as currently constituted, serve as little more than 
intermediate funding sources for reservation planning activities. By redefining their role 
to place miyor emphasis on supplemental assistance, rather than as coordinators of 
reservation planning activities, these district organizations would likely be more useful to 
the reservations. 

Recommendations 

Ttie planning grant program has the potential for being one of the most effective 
ways by which EDA can help Indians in their development efforts. Enough experience 
has been gained in the use of planning funds to determine that where used properly, 
remarkable results have been achieved. On the other hand, m.iny opportunities are being 
missed through ineffc'ctive utilization of planning funds. The following recommendations 
are offered to help in using this program tool more ^effectively. 

1 . More planning grant funds should be made axallabk There is considerable need 



for mce (:!:;nning work to be done on many of the reservations and more 
capable full-time personnel are needed. 

More pre-planning should be aviompllshed btij'ore planmng grants ary approved 
A clear understanding needs to be reached between EDA and the tribes on 
what the planning grants are to be used for A specij V work program should be 
estabUstied each year in advance of the approval of each planning grant. 
Considerations should be given to otlicr related program tiinds from ORO. 
HUD and B[A. 



* Oivcn the ^c4Kity of tcdcul funds for phnmng. U)1)A "i^> in fjd rnnvl Li.oMomk.il vij> ot smMtjz ihc 14 

K^crvu lions. Vet It ncvcIlhdc^s JlJiKluk's the lmuli;d K^utts mIikM km\ W hopvii to; uhIihuI u>iiu-iUr4(cU 
Tc«;fvat»on'^pocirK planning;. 




3. There should be mmh closer coordination between technical assistance and 
planning. Technical assistance should be used to help train and assist planners. 
In generah planning funds should be used to hire full-time personnel on the 
reservations. Technical assistance funds should be used to hire outside 
specialists. The two should be planned for and utilized together to get the 
maximum effect. 

4. Much more agency and outside help should be enlisted in changing the planning 
approach to a more struct ured^ sectoral approach to planning and development. 
Hie advantages and obstacles to sectoral planning should be discussed at length 
at all operating levels of EDA. Procedures for explaining the approach to 
reservation leaders should be developed and operationalized. Ongoing assistance 
should be made available to the reservations in applying the approach to their 
specific planning needs. 

5. Emphasis should be placed on the recruitment and training of local tribal 
members for EDA-funded planning staffs. The use of nontribal members as 
planners in the early stages of the planning cycle should not be discouraged, so 
long as they are cieariy qualified and have the support of tribal leaders. 
However, every effort should be made to encourage these planners to train 
their replacements from among the tribe. Additional training materials and 
work shops shoukl be arranged by EDA to supplement the on-the-job 
cxpeiience of the tribal planners and planning trainees. 

6. A f)Ool of technical experts should be assembled by EDA to assist the reserva- 
tions in their planning efforts on an on-call basis. Tliese experts would range 
from resource-specific experts (such as forest and water, esource specialists) to 
qualified generalists (such as experienced development planners). This pool of 
specialists could either be assembled and managed directly by EDA - at the 

'national or regional level - or by an outside consultant firm on a u^ntractual 
basis (as is done by HUD and OEO). 

7. Tfte use of district and statewide planning grants as a substitute for individual 
reservation grants should be discontinued. There may be a useful role lor such 
grants^ but not as a substitute for reservation-specific planning grants. Where 
budgetary constraints hmit the size and number of reservation planning grants, 
the district grants may in fact be the most effective way of assisting the 
neglected reservations. However, the best function for such grants should be to 
provide technical support for reservation-funded planners rather than to 
attempt district-wide coordination and cooperation. 
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Summary^ of EDA Assistance 



• At Blackfeet, a continuous planr t^ant has been awarded to the reservation 
since 1967> 2nd aggregately totals $168,305, The last annual grant was for 
S39,350> being matched by tribal cash and in-kind contributions totaling an 
additional $21>090, Of interest, the EDA annual grant to the tribe has 
decreased slightly each of the four years while the reservation cash and in-kind 
contribution has increased correspondingly, indicating a willingness of the tribe 
to assume an increasing share of its planning costs. Two professionals^ both 
Indian and one a tribal member, plus a secretary^ are maintained by the grant. 
The staff has a close working relationslup with tribal leaden and with the BIA, 
as well as the non-white community at Browning, Relationships between the 
planning program and the OEO-funded CAP program are, however, strained, as 
a result of som*Jwhat conflicting philosophies and personality differences. 

Among program accomplishments have been the securing of several grants and 
loans from EDA under the various program tools, assist nee in the preparation 
of a reservation comprehensive plan being funded by HUD, provision of 
financial counseling and assistance to individuals and groups on the reservation 
which has led to over 20 loan apphcations to SBA wUh 10 approvals to date,* 
and industrial promotion with some modest success thus far, 

• At CrOw, planning efforts have been funded continually by EDA since 1968 
under a district planning grant. The planning district, called the Big Horn 
Economic Development Corporation and including the Crow and Northern 
Cheyenne reservations and the adjoining Big Horn County, has thus far received 
$172>5 12 from EDA in grants and added local cash and in-kind contributions 
of $11,375 and $62,583 respectively. The most recent annual grant was for 
$45,168. The district s*aff includes an executive director, a development 
specialist for each reservation, and a secretary, Tlie Crow development 
specialist is a tribal member who has held her position since the outset of the 
program. The two men who have served as executive director are both of Crow 
ancestry. Historically, the Crow and Northern Cheyenne Indians have not 
gotten along together, and both tribes have long standing resentment for the 
white community in Big Horn County, The Crows are a progressive tribe, while 
the Northern Cheyenne are more traditional. Accordingly, the extent of 
coordination and cooperative activity among the three participating groups is 
limited, although the Corporation has served as a focal point for some 
communication. 



•Approved loans have included Sl50,000 for a local motel (20 cmplo>c«jJ, S165,000 toafimi located at the kndustnal 
paik (1$ employees), and SSO^OOO to a prospective Him for tikc park <20 employees). Among other local ventures 
leeerving funds are a laundromatt a bar/cafe, and a car wash. 
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The actual contribution to the Crow Reservation to date from the district 
planning efforts is difficult to isolate. The Crow leadersliip is energetic and 
assumes many of th; responsibilities which might otherwise be performed by 
the planning staff. Industrial promotion, for example, is carried out by the 
Crow Industrial Development Commission almost totally exclusive of the Big 
Horn Economic Development Corporation. Tiie staff has supplied some 
assistance in securing a few of the 10 projects funded on the Reservation by 
EDA. They have also actively worked to secure SBA loans for local entrepreneurs. 

At Crow Creek, a joint planning grant with the Lower Brule Reservation was 
funded for two years at a total cost of S67,380. In 1971, a grant was provided 
specifically for the Crow Creek Reservation at a cost of $23,000. The planner 
for all three projects is in close contact with the chairman, although he has not 
won the confidence or support of the tribe. His primary contribution has been 
to serve as a business manager of the tourism complex, although he has also 
prepared one EDA public works application that was recently funded. 

At Fort Berthold, planning efforts have been funded continually since 1968 
througli a district planning grant to the United Tribes of North Dakota 
Development Corpoiation. In addition to the Fort Berthold Reservation, 
assistance is provided to the Devils Lake Sioux tribe, to the Turtle Mountain 
Chippewa tribe, and to the Standing Rock Reservation. Under the planning 
grants, which have totaled almost S250,O00 to date, funds are provided for an 
executive director, an administrative assistant, and economic development 
specialists for each of the tribes. To date, reservation-specific planning and 
development activities have far overshadowed any attempts at coordinated 
programs, and tribal rivalry is still prevalent. 

The development specialist at Fort Berthcld has held the position since 1968. 
He is an industrial and tourism specialist with business and banking experience. 
In the absence of strong tribal leadership, he has assumed many of the 
development functions in the interest of expediency. His major 
.iccomplishment thus far has been in putting together the Four Bears tourist 
koitiplox. being funded largely by EDA. He has also helped the tribe secure 
►Va^" ^iiktHiunal EDA projects, has acted as temporary director of the CAP 
f \r^^ has beo^flTr/blved in numerous community projects. 

At Gila River* the Reservation receives planning assistance through the 
EDA*funded statewide planning grant to the Indian Development District 
of Arizona.(IDDA).Since February 1968 the grant has provided the tribe 
with an economic development specialist to assist in development promotion. 
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The planner currently assigned by IDDA to Gila River is a graduate in 
economics from the University of Arizona, with extensive business experis^iice. 
He is also the director of IDDA's South Central Planning Area, which is 
responsible for five reservation s,in eluding Gila River, His principal function 
is viewed as the creation and expediting of economic developinent and 
projects, the preparation and follow- through of the EDA apphcation process. 
He serves on several of the corporations established by the tnue to admin- 
ister various EDA-financed projects, 

• At Lower Brule, a joint planning grant with the Crow Creek Reservation was 
funded for two years at a total cost of S67,380, No impact can be iUtributed to 
the project, although the tribal leadership now recognizes the need for an 
economic planning capability. It has, therefore, prepared an application to 
EDA for a planning grant, which it hopes will allow the selection of a capable 
individual who can assist in various industrial, commercial and tourism plannmg 
efforts, 

• At Mescalero, a planning grant in the amount of S27,000 was recently awarded 
to the tribe. The in-kind tribal contribution was for $9,000, The planner has 
been in the employ of the tribe for eight years, where he has served more or 
less in the same capacity. He is well-qualified for his position, and seems to 
sincerely identify with the tribe, its goals and programs. The grant seems 
mainly aimed at offering further financial assistance to a higlily-developed 
ongoing planning program. Because the project was so recently funded, it is 
impossible to analyze its effect on the Reservation. 

• At Navajo, two planning grants in the amounts of $70,000 each have been 
awarded to the tribe since 1969. These grants have been matched by tribal 
contributions of 547,609 for each grant. Tlie most recent grant, awarded in 
1971, supports three Anglo professionals and a secretary. Although there is 
close contact between the planning director and the chairman, there has been 
little contact between the staff and the Utility Authority, the major applicant 
for EDA projects on the Reservation. No jobs or income have as yet resulted 
from the activities of the staff, and little effort has been made to prepare 
funding applications to EDA, Although efforts have been made by the staff to 
attract industries to the Reservation, there have been no positive results from 
these efforts thus far. 

• At Pine Ridge, a continuous planning grant has been awarded to the 
Reservation since 1969, and aggregately totals SI 17,180. The last annual grant 
was for S38,630, being matched by tribal cash and in-kmd contributions 
totaling 516,050, Three professionals, although only one Indian, are main- 
tained by the grant. The staff has a close working relationship with the tribe, 
the BIA and the local CAP program, as v^^ll as with local white conmuinrties m 
the area ^ ^ 
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The staff has concentrated on the development of a sound Reservation-wide 
planning process witk some success. Other efforts have revolved around tourism 
and industrial planning, althougli none of tkese projects have yet readied 
fruition. While no jobs have been produced on tlie Reservation that can be 
related to tlie EUA-funded planning efforts the current staff lias had a sub- 
stantial positive impact on the Pine Ridge development potential. 

At Red Lake> a single planning grant was funded in 1968, but cancelled after 
nine months as a result of conflicts between the tribal leadersliip and the 
EDA'funded planner. The grant, approved for $35^900 although only S20>000 
was actually expended, pennitted the luring of a young tribal member as senior 
planner who had some training in law school but no planning or economic 
development experience. Basic differences in the perception of his role in 
determining tribal policies ted to open conflict between the planner and the 
Tribal Chairman, and tlie Tribal Council ultimately requested that the grant be 
discontinued. During the nine montU period in which the program was funded, 
the only successful activity was the securing of aa SBA loan for a local 
laundromat. Other development activities did not reach fruition. 

At Rosebud, the planning program has been funded continually by EDA since 
1968, A total of S13l,636 has been granted to the tribe for planning purposes, 
\vith the most recent annual grant being for S40,I00, Much of the development 
achieved at the Reservation during the past three years is at least partially 
attributable to the activities of the EDA-funded planning staff* Their major 
tangible impact lias been in the general area of community development in the 
form of new housing, building, and other physical improvement. Ttieir efforts 
in industrial promotion and job development have largely gone unrewarded. 
The planning grant has provided funds for a staff of four. The original 
non-Indian planning director resigned under pressure in late 1969, after several 
of Ills promising projects failed to reach fruition. A suitable replacement has 
not yet been found, and the planning process was in a state of suspension at the 
time of our field visit in March 1971 . 

At Salt River, the Reservation is receiving planning assistaiitx' through t(ie 
EDA-funded statewide planning grant to the Indian Development Di'^trict of 
Arizona (IDDA), The organization was established in late 1967 a State- 
chartered, non-profit corporation and represents 17 Indian reservations within 
the State. IDDA is viewed by its staff as a catalytic organization attempting to 
promote Indian economic development, to counsel particular reservations^ and 
to provide a forum witliin which reservation leaders can meet to discuss 
common problems. Rather than conducting centralized planning for alt the 
rebcrvationb, each larger reservation is assigned a full-time planner to work with 
the tribe> while the smaller reservations in designated districts sharu a planner 
or planning team. 
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The planner currently assigned by IDPA to Salt River is a '*semi-retired*' white 
former business executive, wlio appears to treat liis job as a hobby rattier than 
as a serious, full-time profession. He has consequently not gained either the 
support or trust of the tribe, and his efforts have resulted in little noticeable 
change on the Reservation. The major planning which has been done on the 
Reservation in recent years was performed by an outside consulting firm 
utilizing a HUD planning giant. This tatter study dealt with industrial 
possibiUties and public facility needs, as part of their overall compretiensive 
plan. 

At San Carlos, a full-time planner is also being funded by the grant to IDDA. 
He is a welt-educated, tribal member who keeps abreast of all developmen ts on 
the Reservation. He is a friend of the Tribal Chairman and works closely with 
him. In addition, the planner serves as chairman of the local industrial 
development corporation. As was the case Salt River, major planning 
documentation and related policy formularion is occurring with tlie assistance 
of an outside consulting firm under a HUD planning grant. 

At Standing Rock, planning efforts have been funded since 1969 through a 
district planning grant to the United Tribes of North Dakota Development 
Corporation (see the discussion of Fort Berthotd above). Two development 
specialists are assigned to the Reservation under the premise that one would 
concentrate on the North Dakota section of the Reservation and ttie second on 
the South Dakota section. In fact, the specialists have operated as a team and 
treated the entire Reservation as a single planning entity* Both specialists are 
tribal members witti training in planning, and both liave close working relation* 
slups with the tribal leadership. Empliasis to date iias been on the generation of 
a workable planning strategy covering physical social, and economic aspects of 
Reservation development, and few project-specific activities have as yet reached 
fruition. 

At Zunii the Reservation lias recently received its first EDA-funded planning 
grant. These funds, totaling 526,021 , are covering the salaries of an economic 
development director and an economic development planner. The former is a 
non-Indian who has been working with the tribe since 1968, and has a close 
professional relationsliip with the Tribal Governor and the Council The latter 
is a Zuni who has recently completed his university education and is well 
thought of among the tribe. The Zunis tuve an impressive planning program 
which began in 1965 and which has culminated in the preparation of a five-year 
action program for Reservation development. These planning efforts were 
formerly funded by the BIA and by OEO. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 
OVERALL PROGRAM ANALYSIS 



Summary 

Overall* EDA approved a total of 1 10 projects (including three business development 
loans later cancelled) for the I 6 Indian Reservations on the Action List. The total amount 
of EDA funds approved for these projects approximated $44 million, of which about S34 
million was in grants and SIO million in loans. 

The total aumber of new or saved jobs associated with these projects was 2,305. An 
additional 1,800 jobs are projected for projects which have not yet been completed or 
reached their full stage. In addition, the evaluation team adjudged that the program had 
significantly improved the potential for economic development on most of the reserva- 
tions. 

The EDA program is well-regarded by most of the Indian leaders on the 16 Action 
List reservations visited. The principal complaints stem from what Indians consider to be 
an overly-long time to process projects, and confusing information from various program 
sources. 

By far the bulk of the EDA funds went for public works programs, mostly to 
provide support for industrial development, but also for tourism complexes and com- 
munity service facilities. Neither the business development loan program nor the technical 
assistance program has been significant. The planning assistance grant program has shown 
promise, but needs expansion and improvement- 

J overall results of the program on individual reservations varied* On four 
Island, Gila River, Mescalero and Nav^o) the EDA program has been of sub- 
elp either in producing new jobs and/or improving the development potential, 
f the reservations (Blackfeet, Crow, Pine Ridge, San Carlos and Zuni) EDA has 
considerable help, although it is still too early to assess the results definitely. On 
ning seven reservations, results have been marginal. 

Continuity of tribal government, abUity of tribal development specialists, location 
near markets, and/or availability of resources, were most closely associated with 
development progress. Conversely, lack of resources, isolation, frequent changes in tribal 
government, and inadequate personnel were most closely associated with lack of 
development progress* 
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Analysis 

• 

As indicated earlier chapters, the problems associated with helping to improve the 
economies of Indim resenations are formidable. Where tribes have access to valuable 
natural resources which can bu effectively exploited and where they have access to 
markets for their products or services, it is reasonable to expect that economic develop- 
ment may be successful. But tliere are many reservations where these conditions do not 
exisi, and it may be necessary for tl*e Indians on those reservations to receive continumg 
outside assistance to reach an acceptable standard of living. 

From the standpoint of its impact on current jobs and income, the Selected Indian 
Reservation Program can only be said to have had a substantial impact on the Gila River 
and Mescalero Reservations, both of which have had the good fortune of being favorably 
located, having stable governments, and effective development leadership, Tlie program 
has *^lso had a substantial impact in producing jobs at Annette Island, and the Navajo 
Resf i-vation^ but the problems there are more difficult, Annette island is quite remote 
from markets, while the sprawling Navajo Reservation with its relatively large population 
needs much more economic development than do the others for an impact to be 
significant in alleviating unemployment and poverty on the reservation. Nevertheless, tf 
one considers both actual impact and potential impacts EDA can be said to have con- 
tributed substantially to these four reservations. 

While these reservations accounted for a good deal of t!ie success of the EDA 
program, there were a number of reservations, seven in alh where the effects of EDA have 
been felt only marginally,* in most cases* the program has experienced considerable 
difficulties on these reservations stemming from difficult locations, turmoil in tribal 
government, and poor selection of personnel. In between the four most successful 
programs and the seven least successful there were five Reservations {Blackfeet, Crow, 
Pine Ridge. San Carlos and Zuni) where the program had had impact but it is still too 
early to provide a definitive assessment. 

In some respects, EDA itself can do more to help make the program more effective. 
While the concept of an Indian Desk to serve as an advocate and coordinator of Indian 
applications in headquarters and at the regional offices has proved to be effective in 
practice, it was more effective at headquarters than at tlie regional level. In many cascsi 
regional personnel paid little heed to the fact of a Selected Indian Reservation Program 
and reported that they gave no priority to applications from reservations on the Action 
List, 



*Thow were Crow Creek, fort BerlhoLd, Lower Bnile^Red Lake^Rosroud, SaJt River and Standing Reck 
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Tlic retent Jetibion to pro^ijc rcgionji aJminibtration for most InJian reservations 
frum the nc\* Denver region seenib tu be partkuljrly wibe. This newly-established regiun 
entumpabbeb mjay liijun rebervjtion^ in its ^^^^uIJr territory , and giving it speeia) powers 
tu ddniinibter Indian program:, outride the rt^ v>n nukes good sense, particularly since the 
dcput> regional director had had ^ucccbbful cxptrienee jn Indian developme.it programs 
on a rcbervat.on and at headt|narters. 

While the Indian Desk tontept ib in theor> buppobcd to be able to bring together ihe 
separate EDA prograjn tools so that they can be focused in a coordinated effort on 
■livtJoal reservation problems, this has not worked in practice, except in isolated 
situations. The fragmentation of the EDA program into separate program tools, each 
administered by a separate liierarthy of offituls, has not served the Indian program well. 

Indian rCbcnation projects, p.tcisety because of the difficulties of the problem and 
the mexpenenee of the tribes, need to be planned and implemented in totality. The 
funding of an industrial park, a tourism tomplex ur a (.oinmercial center should go along 
with funding for tlit^ nee ssary technical and management absistat ce required to make 
bUch projects successful. Planning and tcehnita! assistaiiCc particularly need to be planned 
for and arranged m a coordinated fasliion, tt would be useful in connection with every 
project which depends on oilier actions for succCkS, to develop a plan for making sure 
such actions ta?'e place. 

It IS recognized that these additional requirements may weil lengthen the time it 
takes to process projects. It would be unfortunate it tins were to haph>en. Several tribal 
leaders, as well as EDA staff at both the regional and national level, indicated that the 
present dehver> system is unwield>. Processing of Indian projeci applications currently 
involves intcracuon and communication between tribal leaders and planners, state-level 
EDA economic development representatives, project proces.,ors in the regional offices, 
the Indian Officers at the regional IcveL tliC Indian Desk at the national level, and the 
various project processors . t the national office. The Indians complam of overly long and 
complicated forms tu fill out, - min^^ly mtemiinable delays before projects are approved > 
jird inexplicable re<iHc<it<i Tor ^^dditiorml informslion. 

It IS clear that, given the requirements of the l^w and the iivjcssity of avoiding fraud, 
much of what the applicant considers to be unnecessary i^ actually needed, EDA authori- 
ties jR' aware ^.f vomptaints about the approval process jnd have for a cousiflerable 
period of tune been taking sieps to improve it However, it is not easy. The law is 
complicated. The diMances between legal reviewers m Washington and tribal planners on 
the reservation arc very great both geographiutlly and functionally. There are bound to be 
difficulties. 

Yet. the economic devel ^cment process depends on eiitluisiastir local initiative. For 
economic development to b ffective, there must be someone on the reservation wlio is 
enthusiastic about the potential, willing tc ommit himself to tht; effort. Nothing is more 
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harmful to the encouragenient and preservation of this type of local initiative thyn erly 
long delays in processing projects. Changes are needed to simplify the line^ of con*..iuni- 
cation between the tribes and those who have authority to approve projects, and to speed 
up and simplify the process by which projects are approved, hopetully, the new regional 
office at Denver will be a step in the riglit direction. 

The unique nature of economic development on Indian Reservatit ns and the special 
problems associated witli tribal interactiort with Federal agencies inutcate ^ continuance 
of a special Indian Dc:'' within EDA to concentrate on siiiootliing the way and advo- 
cating priorities fcr Indian applications. Indeed, it would be liiglily useful if a way .ould 
be found within the organizational and financial structure of EDA to provide the Indian 
Desk with a specific allocation of funds so that it miglit have more financial leverage in 
dealing with other organizational units within EDA. However^ there are inlierent diffi- 
culties in carrying out such a procedure^ and it probably is not absolutely necessary given 
a continuance of the present high-level support which the Indian program is already 
receiving from agency officials. 

Consideration '^hould also he given to providing funds for tlie Indian Desk to under- 
take nation-wide ^ rr notional programs for Indian development, particularly with regard 
to industrial development and tourism promotion. While these efforts would not be a 
substitute for technical assistance and planning grants to the individual reservations for 
Such puiposes, they could be helpful in making the individual efforts more effective. 

Reco m me nda tio ns 

Most of the recommendations arising out of this evaluation are encompassed under 
the recommendations for specific program tools. However, the following recommenda- 
tion: ap'^ly to the overall program: 

1, 7>K' concept of an Indian Desk should be continu'''l and strengthened. It is 
absolutely necessary for Indian reservations to have someone at headquarters 
and at the regions to help them communicate with program officials, to help 
coordinate program applications, and io plead on tlieir behalf for program 
funds. 

2. Comtderation should be given lO providing the Indian Desk with funds for 
nationwide promotion of Indian Industrial development and tourism. EDA has 
a substantial investment in industrial parks and tourism complexes on Indian 
reservations Ir order to realize on that investment, additional funds are needed 
for promotion on both a national and individual reservation basis. 

3 LDA should continue its efforts to simplify and speed up projut processthg. 
Prompt project approvals will do much to speed up development efforts on the 
reservatio;.s. However, speedy processing should never be accomplished at the 
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expense o\ careiul project assessment and full coordination of projects among 
tlie various program tools. 

4. More attention should he paid to using the program tools on a coordinated 
basis When appropriate, technical assistance and business loans should be 
planned for at the same time as public works projects are approved. Manage- 
ment assistance should be provided for marginal business ventures. 



Summary of EDA Activity on tlie Reservations* 

♦ At Annette Island EDA helped fund four public works projects totaling 
SK239,200 in grants and $381,800 in loans. By so doing, EDA had made a 
notable contribution to the development potential of the ibiand, Tlie projects 
permitted the establishment of a timber inc^ustry at Annette Island, and 
extended the commercial fishing season as well as diversifying tlie fish catch. 
Economic activities attributable to these projects h<id resulted in employment 
for 89 persons, including 69 Indians, However, these jobs were in jeopardy as a 
consequence of problems with the timber operation, and the fishing industry 
was also experiencing difficulties, 

♦ At Blackfeet, six EDA projects phis a continuing planning grant totaling 
52,263,555 in grants and $923,250 in loans were approved. More than half of 
the approved funds were for an uneonipleted totmsm complex, Tlie industrial 
park was empty, but prospects existed. Extensive street improvement had been 
made possible in the main town on the reservation. A business development 
loan, although repaid in just a few yearSi was instrumental in initiating a saw- 
mill operation on the reservation. The EDA-funded planning program staff had 
helped secure several SBA loans for local individuals, 

♦ At Crowi ten separate projects had been financed by EDA, These totaled 
52,130,900 in grants and SI. 666,000 m loans. !n addition, a development 
specialist has been provided for the reservation imdcra district piannirg grant. 
Job impact attributable to these projects was ^miited to 50 jobs, 80 to Indians, 
at the carpet mill, which had benefited from an EDA business loan and was 
located on the industrial park funded by EDA, The mill's future, howei^er, was 
m doubt. Two tourism projects were expected to soon generate con&iderable 
new jobs on the icscrvation, A youth summer camp had also been expanded 
with the aid of an EDA grant. 



* fht .liouU ic^aU ihM sonit iht mfuTmjtion bcWiv is based ^P^n visits to ihc icservalionis in \ cbruary A^nl 

I07i Subsequent events may havcchanscU some of t lit' se findings. 
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At Crow Creek, tliree public works piojccts md o continuing planning grant 
totalling $1,148,158 were approved. Tlhee-foiirths of tiie approved funds were 
for a tourism complex whicli opened less than one year ago and which cur- 
rently employs 30 persons. The industrial park on the reservation was empty, 
jfid a water storage tank project had just been approved at ihe time of the sitt' 
visit. The EDA-funded planning program has haiJ IJttie discernible impact on 
the planning process of the reservation. 

At Fort Berthold. EDA had approved five projects totaling $1,369,107 m 
grants and 5246,420 in loans. In addition, the tribe was benefiting from the 
activities of a development specialist funded under a district planning grant. 
There had been no job impact from these expendirur *s. although the tourism 
complex was expected to be a job |)rodiicer in the near ruiua\ 

At Gila Riven EDA had approved ten separate projects for a total of 
$4,387,000 in grants and S798»000 in loans. Jobs deemed aitributable to these 
projects numbered 670. The projects included three industrial parks which can 
be ca'dited with 620 jobs. Projected jobs for ilie three parks total approxi- 
mately 325. A recently completed technical assistance study dealing with tour- 
ism development projects for the four Interstate 10 interchanges on the 
Reservation projects 1 1 5 jobs once the developments are completed. 

At Lower Brule, EDA had approved one public works project and a joint 
planning grant with the Crow Creek Reservation which spanned two years. 
T^^'il EDA investment on the Reservation is $41J66 The public works grant 
was for a partial industrial park which is now occupied by a firm employing 
eight persons. This firm projects an iitcrease of 40 persons within the next 
several months. The EDA-funded planning program has had little impact on the 
Reservation, 

At Mescalero, seven projects plus a recent planning grant had been approved for 
a total of S5,542>000 m grants and S148,000 in loans. Approximately $23 
million in grants were approved foi a tourism complex which iias not yet b^ i 
completed. Projected employment at the complex is for 1 50 persons, A co.,r 
munity center, funded by an EDA grunt, has provided employment for ^0 
persons. The commercial park project* although approved in 1 968, has still not 
been completed, and the business loan extended for *hc development of a tribal 
store as part of the complex :s also still under construction. 

At Navajo, EDA has funded 14 public works undertakings, four business loans, 
one technical assistance study, and ^ continuing planning grant for a totil of 
$14,014,493. or these projects, five public u'orks projects are incomplete. 
Facilities on the two industrial parks employ a total of 856 persons> 406 of 
whom hold jobs tliat can be credited to EDA, Ten undertakings have been lor 
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water and sewer systems, and these projects have produced 210jobs to date, 
including 133 jobs at the Fairchild semiconductor plant which can be attrib- 
uted to a water system project. Two of the three business loans have been 
responsible for the creation of 189 jobs> and tiie third was for a commercial 
center that is currently unoccupied. Approximately 850 jobs are projected for 
the reservation, almost all of which will be filled by Indians, 

At Pine Ridge, five district projects and a continuing pbnning grant have been 
funded for a total of S431, 680 in grants and $29,000 in loans The industrial 
park can be credited with tiie creation of 180 jobs, althougli there are no 
prospects for the park in the future. The airport has had little impact to date, 
and the sewage treatment plant can be credited with service impact only. The 
completed technical assistance study and the first two years of the planning 
grant have had Uttle effect on the Reservation, although the current planning 
staff has made significant strides toward the development of a viable tribal 
planning process. 

At Red Lake, a total of $203,339 in grants and $221,585 in loaiis had been 
expended in six projects, / business loan was used to rebuild the triba^iy- 
owned sawmill destroyed by fire, A technical assistance grant had furnished 
management consultant services to the tribally-owned cedar fence plant. 
However, there were no prospects for the indusirial park at the time of the 
field visit. 

At Rosebud, EDA had approved a total of $462,879 in grants and 577,562 in 
loans for sevon projects and a continuing planning grant to the Reservation, All 
job impact to date was associated with a road improvement project to an 
industrial park area, which had extended the work season by two month? or 
some 100 employees. The planning program had been in a state of suspension 
since the dismissal of the previous planning director over a year before, A new 
airstrip and an industrial site preparation had not yielded any impact thus far, 
A community building had housed several community service activities. 

At Salt River, three projects totahng $255,800 in grants and S96,500 in loans 
had been approved by FDA, The fir;t tenant had just been found for the 
industrial park, and 20 jobs were anticipated as a result. The park project was 
also credited with serving as a major catalyst in changing attitudes of the tribal 
leadership with regard to development of the reservation, A tourism study was 
never completed. 

At San Carlos.a total of six projects had been funded by EDA with $1,318,000 
in grants and i66,000 in loans. Tlie first tenant for the industrial park antici- 
pated that over 90 new jobs would be created in the near future. Other viable 
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prospects also existed. Two tourism complexes were under developments aiiJ 
three completed community buildingb were being used extensively for indoor 
tribal activities> 
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• At Standing Rock, four public works projects totaling $1^270,800 in grants anJ 
$258J00 in loans lud been funded. In addition, two development specialists 
were being provided through a district planning grant. A water and scvi^er 
facility had improved conditions in a town on the reservation^ but had not 
aitracied any new jobs. A second water and sewer project had insured the 
survival of another Reservation town. A large tourism complex was projected 
to produce several jobs in the near future. 

* At Zuni, six projects plus a retent planning grant had been approved for a total 
of $82L221 in grants and $69,000 in loans. The air industriul park complex 
had not attracted any new firms thus far. Tie '^training center" was serving as 
Tribal Headquarters and was the focal point of all reservation developn^ent 
activities. The recently approved commcrciil ccnm was expected to result in 
several new tribal enterprises. 
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